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The Chevalier d’ Auriac.' 


By S. Leverr YEats, 
AvuTsor oF ‘THE Honour or SAVELLI.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CHATEAU DE LA BIDACHE. 


ONTHS had passed since I shook hands with death in the 
cornfield by the banks of the Oise, and the grass was tall 

and green on the mounds around La Fére which marked the 
graves of those who had fought and died there, in reality for the 
hand of Spain, in spirit for the League that was dead. It was 
autumn now, and as IJ, well and strong again, walked down the 
long avenue of beeches that led to the park gates of Bidache, I let 
my memory run back to the days in the hospital of Ste. Gene- 
viéve, whither I was borne from the field; to the soft-voiced, 
gentle-handed sisters of mercy; to the physician Marescot, the 
King’s own leech, with his acid face and kind heart, who doctored 
me ; and above all to the tall, slight, black-robed figure that came 
to see me daily, and for whose coming I used to long, in the dreary 
hours of my pain, with an infinite desire. I argued with myself 
on the absurdity of the thing—here was I, hardened by ten years 
of campaigning which ought to have taught me the world, con- 
quered out of hand by the glance of a pair of bright eyes and the 
tones of a sweet voice. As the days wore on, I cursed myself for 
the unworthy suspicions that had come to me and tied my tongue 
when I lay wounded, and was rescued by chance, and her charity. 
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300 THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. 


Who or what she was I cared not, and recklessly abandoned myself 
to the feelings that were aroused in my heart. 

I shall not forget what happened one afternoon. A long 
gallery in the convent of Ste. Genevieve had been turned into a 
ward, and here the wounded lay on pallets with a walking space 
between. Owing to Madame’s kindness I was comfortably quar- 
tered at the end of the gallery, and a screen had been set between 
me and the other patients. I was gaining strength daily, and, at 
the moment I speak of, was in a state between sleeping and 
waking, when I heard a laugh and the sound of footsteps, and saw 
through the partly open wing of the screen that my lady had come 
to make her daily rounds, not attended as usual only by her 
women, but bya gaily dressed cavalier as well, and it was his laugh 
that I had heard. In this person, dressed in the extreme of 
fashion, I made out M. d’Ayen, the same who had so kindly sug- 
gested that I should be left to diein thefield. He pattered along, 
holding a kerchief edged with gold lace to his nose, and ever and 
again waving it in the air, whilst he spoke in a loud tone, regard- 
less of the looks cast at him by the sisters in attendance on the 
wounded. They came slowly towards me, for Madame stayed 
constantly to speak to some maimed wretch, and I saw her slip 
money into the hands of some, and there were kind words for all. 
I felt a.strange pleasure in watching her, whilst at the same time 
I thought of my past, and how unfit I was even to nurse such a 
dream as my love for her. When within a yard or so of the screen, 
Madame bent over a sufferer, and d’Ayen exclaimed in his biting 
voice— 

‘ Morbleu ! Madame! But you are the Princess of Charity. 
Let us hasten to your interesting patient, however. His Majesty 
is most anxious to hear of him.’ 

‘His Majesty has never done me the honour to inquire,’ she 
answered coldly. 

‘You could hardly expect that, madame. But it, came about 
in this way. We were at flux, and as usual I held a bad cas- 
sade——’ 

But Madame, to whom his presence was unwelcome, waited to 
hear no more, and, passing the screen, came to my side, and would 
have spoken; d’Ayen, however, cut in with a rudeness for which I 
could have run him through. 

‘My compliments, M. d’Auriac. You are a lucky man. The 
King takes so great an interest in you that he has charged me with 
a message to you. His Majesty bids me say,’ and his bead-like 
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eyes twinkled down on me from his painted cheeks, and then 
turned slyly towards Madame. 

I waited for him to continue, and he went on, talking as if his 
words were meant for Madame as well. 

‘His Majesty trusts you will soon be recovered, and relieve 
Madame de la Bidache from the strain of watching you, and begs 
me to add that he is of a temper that can brook no rival in war 
or love. Let me say, on my own account, that it would be well 
if M. le Chevalier would take a change of air.’ 

I looked from one to another in blank amaze—at the little ape 
with his cruel eyes, and at Madame, who was still as a stone. 
Then she coloured to her eyelids, her hands fell clenched to her 
side, and she turned on d’Ayen. 

‘Such a message, monsieur, should not have been delivered 
before me. I will take care that M. d’Auriac has a change of 
air; and, monsieur, your presence oppresses me. I beg you will 
not trouble to escort me further.’ 

Then she turned from us and passed down the ward, but d’Ayen 
remained, 

‘I will kill you for this,’ I gasped. 

He looked at me with a shrug of his lean shoulders, 

‘Perhaps—I am old. But you would do well to take my 
advice, monsieur,’ and with a bow he too turned and went. 

I was left lost in wonder, utterly in the dark as to what this 
all meant, but determined to find out and bring d’Ayen to book 
at the first chance. I made up my mind to ask the next day. 
The next day came; but Madame did not, and then another and 
yet another day of dreariness passed. At last: some one, I forget 
who, told me she had gone with the court to Nantes, and that I 
should see her no more, Later on, when Marescot came to me, I 
begged the favour of his getting me the knot of ribbon he would 
find in the lefthand breast-pocket of the doublet I wore on the 
day I was brought into the hospital. 

‘You are getting well,’ he said, and turned away, but came 
back in a little with a wrinkled smile on his lips; ‘ I cannot find 
the cordial you want, Chevalier.’ 

I had half raised my head in expectancy as he returned, but 
sank back again at his words, and Marescot went on in his low 
voice that sounded like the humming of a bee. ‘M. le Chevalier, 
that bow of ribbon has gone away, so high up that a taller man 
than you could not reach it. Forget it. But I have news for 
you, which the clumsy fool who told you of Madame’s departure 
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should have given you: you are to go to Bidache shortly, and stay 
there until you are well again. It will not be for long. After 
that, try the tonic of the Italian war. France will be all plough- 
shares now that the King is king.’ 

I caught him by the sleeve of his soutane. ‘Tell me,’ I said 
weakly, ‘ who is Madame, where is Bidache ?’ 

‘Madame, as we all call her, is Claude de Rochemars, widow of 
Antoine de la Tremouille, and heiress of Bidache, Pelouse, and a 
quarter of the Cevennes. Bidache, whither you go, is her chateau 
in Normandy, Madame,’ he went on with a ghost of a smile on 
his thin lips, ‘is kindness itself. Now no more talk for to-day.’ 
Then he went, and I lay back, as sore in mind as in body. 

In a day or so Madame’s steward of Bidache arrived, bearing 
a letter from her, in which, as a poor return for the service I had 
done her—so she put it—she placed her Norman chateau at my 
disposal until I was well again. I had a mind to refuse; but in 
my state could summon up no such resolution, and, muttering my 
thanks to the steward, said they could do what they listed with 
me. They moved me thither by easy stages, carrying me in a litter 
as I was too weak to ride, and when I came to Bidache, and was 
borne to my apartments, imagine my joy and surprise at seeing 
there my knave Jacques, whom I thought to be either dead or 
home again at Auriac ; and not only Jacques, but hanging on the 
wall my own sword, and the sight of it was like meeting a tried 
friend. Later on, Jacques informed me that after the rout he had 
made the best of his way back to the old rock, and stayed there, 
hoping for news of me. At last it came, with orders for him to 
hurry to Bidache, and he did so, bearing with him such things as 
he thought I needed, as well as a hundred pistoles of rents, the 
same being half the sum due to me for my rights over the fish in 
the bay of Auriac. As for the sword, it had been given to him on 
his arrival by Madame’s orders to keep forme. I had come toa 
low ebb by this, and the money was trebly welcome, as it would 
furnish me with a couple of horses, and leave a round sum besides 
when I left Bidache, which I meant to do as soon as evér I was fit 
to travel. And now the time had come for me to depart, and I 
was to start that evening. For forty crowns Jacques had picked 
up a couple of stout cobs at Evreux, and we meant to leave an 
hour or so before sundown and make for Paris, where, if the King 
would accept an old leaguer’s sword, we would stay; if not, the 
world was wide. I was as far as ever from understanding the 
strange message that M. d’Ayen had delivered to me, and felt 
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myself safe in going to Paris, as a general amnesty covered all our 
sins of rebellion—so they were called now. 

So absorbed was I in these thoughts, that I did not mark the 
rapid approach of a horseman, nor indeed was I aware of his 
presence until, when within a few yards of me, he reined in his 
plunging beast, whose bit and neck were white with foam, and 
lifting his hat respectfully, inquired if I was the Chevalier d’Auriac, 
and on my reply exclaimed, ‘ Madame will be overjoyed. We 
heard that you had already left Bidache, and my lady arrives 
within the hour from Evreux. Pardon, monsieur—I go to give 
the news to the household,’ and, saluting again, the lackey dashed 
onwards towards the chateau. 

So I should meet her within the hour. Half unconsciously I 
glanced down to see if my doublet sat aright and my points were 
tied. Then I thought I would go back to the house and meet 
her there, and, as I did this, I looked at the fall of the plumes in 
my hat, and finally, laughing at myself for a coxcomb, took my 
heart in both hands, and marched onwards towards the gates. 
The porter had already been warned, and on my coming I found 
him there with a crowd of yokels, all in a state of high excite- 
ment. 

‘It is three years since Madame was here, monsieur,’ the honest 
fellow exclaimed to me as I came up, ‘three years, and now she 
comes without a word of warning—hola! There they are, and 
there is Madame on the jennet she purchased from M. le Duc de 
Sully—he was but the Sieur de Rosny then—hola! hola!’ 

The crowd joined with him in his cheers, although as yet the 
party was far off—not so far, however, that I could not easily make 
out the graceful figure on the jennet, and in the two riders who 
accompanied Madame, apart from the half-dozen servants behind, 
I recognised, to my surprise, d’Ayen, and guessed that the grey- 
beard in the tall-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, with the sad- 
coloured cloak over his shoulders, was no other than the old 
Huguenot, whose zeal had outrun his discretion on the night 
when I saved Madame from a great peril. 

This guess of mine I hazarded aloud to the gate-keeper, who 
replied : 

‘Yes, M.le Chevalier, that is Maitre Palin, Madame’s chaplain, 
and he was also chaplain to M. le Comte before he died.’ 

‘When was it that M. le Comte died ?’ 

‘Let me see, monsieur—ah, yes—four years ago in Paris, at 
the time of the Plague. He was a great lord, as you may know, 
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and brother of the duke, who they say has quarrelled with the 
King because of his conversion, and of Madame Charlotte, the 
Princess of Condé, who lives in the Rue Grenelle, and whom the 
King kept for long a close prisoner in the tower of St. Jean 
d’Angely—no one knows why; but it is buzzed that Monseigneur, 
the Prince of Condé, the King’s cousin, died of a flask of wine, 
and that the Princess—but hola! hola! welcome to your own 
house, madame,’ and he dropped on his knees as the cavalcade 
rode up, and presented the keys of the chateau gates slung on a 
silver chain to their mistress. She bent from the saddle and 
touched them with her hand, and the peasantry surrounded her 
with hearty greeting, hedging her in with cheerful red faces and 
broad smiles, so that she could not move. Meanwhile, I stood 
apart, tugging at my moustache, wondering by what right d’Ayen 
rode at her bridle hand, and feeling how true Marescot’s words 
were, that the bow of ribbon was hung too high forme. Not 
that it was a question of birth—De Breuil of Auriac was a name 
that was old when Tremouille was unknown; but—there were 
other things which made all the difference, and men and women 
of the world will understand what I mean when I say this. 

As Madame lifted her head our eyes met, and, raising my hat, 
I advanced towards her, the people giving way respectfully. My 
ears were buzzing, and I was as shy and nervous as a schoolboy 
as I bowed over her gloved hand, and touched it with my lips. 

‘Let me welcome you back to health, Chevalier,’ she said, 
‘and say how glad I am to be able, even for a short while, to do 
the honours of my poor house in person to you. News came to 
us that you had already left Bidache—without even a word to me;’ 
her voice dropped a little as she said this, but the tone was cool 
and friendly, nothing more. 

‘I go to-night, madame.’ 

‘So soon! but I understand why, and will not press you to 
stay—here is one who, like myself, has longed for an opportunity 
to thank you in person. Mon pére, and she turned to the 
Huguenot priest, ‘ this is our friend to whom we owe so much.’ 

‘In the service of the Lord one would willingly lay down life,’ 
said Palin, as he shook me warmly by the hand ; ‘ nevertheless, a 
few hours more of the world for an old man is a grace not to be 
despised, and I thank the instrument that has bestowed this 
benefit upon me.’ 

D’Ayen, between whom and myself there had passed no greet- 
ing, now spoke in a voice that fairly trembled with anger. 
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‘I was not aware that I should have the pleasure of meeting 
you here, M. le Chevalier. It will surprise the King,’ he added, 
in a lower tone to Madame. 

I made no answer; but the memory of his warning and my 
determination to settle with him came up in full force. Madame, 
however, spoke. 

‘M. d’Ayen, when, by the order of the King, you were directed 
to escort me to Bidache, there was nothing said about your right 
to dictate to me who shall be my guests. Remember, monsieur, 
that your company is forced upon me, and let me add that you 
are a trifle too paternal.’ 

D’Ayen paled under his rouge, and, muttering something, 
reined back a pace, whilst Palin, looking him full in the eyes, 
said : 

‘Will you swallow that, too, M. d’Ayen? At your age one 
would have thought digestion hard.’ 

And there was no answer. 

Madame had in the meantime signalled a lackey to dismount 
and offer me his beast. 

‘I cannot allow you to walk, and we shall reach the house 
quicker in this way ; besides, I want to hear all your news. My 
friends,’ and she turned to the people, ‘come to Bidache: it is 
long since we have met, and I would have you to make merry as 
of old—come, Chevalier.’ 

In the cheers which followed, she touched her horse lightly on 
the shoulder with her whip, and galloped on, Palin and I on either 
hand, and the suite behind. Ina little she slackened pace, say- 
ing with a laugh, ‘ We are going too fast to talk, Chevalier, and I 
am a woman, you know, and must hear my own voice, if nothing 
else—so you are quite well and strong again ?’ 

‘Iam, madame, thanks to your kindness, which Alban de 
Breuil can never forget.’ 

Her colour deepened slightly. ‘ It is the other way, Chevalier ; 
the debt is on my side.’ 

‘I have done nothing—and the repayment was too much.’ 

‘I am sorry you think so, looking straight between her horse’s 
ears. 

‘I did not mean that—I have already said I can never requite 
your kindness, and if Madame ever needs a stout arm and a good 
sword, it is my hope she will call on that of Auriac.’ 

‘ Perhaps I may—some day,’ she answered, ‘for the blood of 
my fathers runs strong in me, but I think Maitre Palin here will 
tell you that I am wrong, and that the sword is accursed.’ 
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‘Unless it be drawn in the service of God, madame,’ put in the 
Huguenot gravely. 

‘Mon ere Palin has been a man-at-arms in his day,’ said 
Madame, ‘and has fought at Jarnac and Moncontour. He is 
therefore of the church militant, as you see.’ 

‘I am proud to meet so brave a soldier as I doubt not you 
were, Maitre Palin. We took different sides; but all that is past 
now, and Huguenot and Leaguer are merged in the common 
name of Frenchman.’ 

‘Long live the King!’ said Madame gaily; but Palin answered 
sadly : 

‘Would it were so! But to my eyes there are still dark 
clouds ahead. We have no longer Henry of Navarre, but Henry 
of France; no longer a prince of the true faith, but a pervert.’ 

‘His Majesty will be delighted to hear that,’ put in d’Ayen ; 
but Madame took no more notice of him than a fly. 

‘Hush! mon pére, and she raised a warning hand, ‘I will 
have no word against the King. M. le Chevalier is right ; we are 
all one again, as France should ever be.’ 

‘Amen!’ answered Palin; ‘but too much blood has been shed 
for this compromise to be accepted. The way is dark—but I will 
say no more,’ and the old croaker dropped a half-length behind. 

A turn in the avenue at this moment brought us in full view 
of the grey walls of Bidache, and on the wide stone staircase that 
led to the great hall we saw the servants of the household 
assembled. Madame waved her hand in greeting, and the cheer 
which broke from them was drowned in the boom of the bombard 
from the keep. As the blue wreaths of smoke curled upwards a 
little ball ran to the top of the flagstaff on the keep, and the 
next moment the banner of Tremouille, with the arms of Roche- 
mars of Bidache quartered thereon, spread out its folds to the 
morning, and Madame was come home once more. 

We dined an hour or so later than usual, Madame, d’Ayen, 
Palin, and myself at the high table, and the rest of the household 
with all Bidache at the next. Madame, who seemed in nowise 
fatigued by her long ride, was in the gayest of spirits and rippled 
with talk. As if thinking she had punished d’Ayen enough, she 
directed all her conversation towards him, and the old beau was 
in his element in discussing the intrigues of court life, and, let 
me add, interesting, for his memory went far back. Madame 
spoke of the Edict, but for which they would never have been at 
Bidache; of the surrender of Mercceur, and of the hetrothal of 
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his daughter Frangoise de Lorraine, the greatest heiress in France, 
to César Monsieus, the little Duc de Vendéme; of the Constable 
and his disappointment thereat ; of the squabbles between M. de 
Bar and his wife, the King’s sister; of court gossip and court 
scandal, until Palin’s face grew sour, and I felt a disappointment 
within me, as she prattled on like some Paris beauty, whose sole 
thoughts were of masques at the Louvre and hunting parties at 
Vincennes. Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes sparkled as 
she discussed with d’Ayen whether the ruff or the collar drooped 
in the Italian manner was the more becoming, and whether the 
cinquepace dance was more enjoyable than the minuet. Pardiew ! 
Their speech was all frill and furbelows. But for a word thrown 
in here and there, I sipped my Romanée in silence, wondering at 
this flow of talk, and wondering, too, at this change of front, and 
if I was wrong in my estimate of Madame. As she talked, my 
head for a moment overcame my heart, and I began to judge her 
in that way, showing, in doing so, my ignorance of that complex 
thing—a woman. 

At last the dinner came to a close, and Palin, rising, opened 
his lips with a long thanksgiving, to which all, Madame included, 
listened devoutly. Our hostess then retired, and we three were 
left together in an absolute silence. Had it been any other 
place, I should have felt bound to call d’Ayen to account, and ask 
him to name a proxy if he was unable to meet me by reason of 
his age. But as it was this was impossible, and I contented 
myself with a frigid reserve, in which I was joined by the 
Huguenot. He looked from one to the other of us with a satirical 
smile on his thin lips, and then rising made a slight bow and left 
us to ourselves. As we returned to our seats from our response 
to his greeting, I blurted out the questions : 

‘Who is M. d’Ayen? Why is he here ?’ 

‘Who is he? It is enough to say he is one of those men 
who live on the follies of kings. And it is enough to say that 
his company is forced upon us.’ 

‘I have heard that before; but Madame seemed to like him 
well enough at dinner.’ I felt I was wrong as I said this, but the 
words came out. 

‘He is here by the King’s orders, by the orders of Henry the 
Great,’ said Palin with bitterness. ‘Monsieur, you seem a man of 
honour, what do you think of a king who would force a marriage 
on @ woman to > and he whispered words in my ear which 
struck me speechless, 
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I could not believe him. .It was incredible. Was this the 
hero king, the gallant soldier, the father of his-people? It could 
not be true. 

Palin saw the doubt on my face. 

‘Even you,’ he said; ‘well, go to Paris and see.’ 

‘TI shall go, I am going to-day.’ 

‘It will be at the risk of your life.’ 

‘ Maitre Palin, there is the King’s Peace, and even if it were 
not so I will go.’ 

He looked at me long and attentively: ‘Let it be so,’ he 
muttered to himself, and then loudly, ‘ Well, Chevalier, I have 
warned you; if you go you will want a safe lodging—seek out 
Pantin in the Rue des Deux Mondes, and mention my name, 
The house faces the Pont Neuf, you can’t miss it.’ 

‘Thank you, I will do so,’ 

Then after a few minutes more of talk we wished each other 
good-bye and parted. 

As for myself, I was on the cross with what I had heard. My 
mind was racked with doubt, and at last in despair I sought my 
own room to think over the matter. I could make nothing of it, 
turn it which way I would. To me Palin’s story was incredible. 
But yet it explained and made clear so much! It was not to 
offer my sword only to the King that I should now go to Paris, 
it would be to save the woman I loved if possible. How I was 
to do this I had no definite idea; the one thing at present in my 
mind was Paris, Paris. I therefore gave the necessary orders to 
Jacques to make ready to start’ at once, and, descending the 
winding staircase of the tower wherein my room lay, sought the 
great hall with the view of either finding Madame there, or of 
sending some one with the request to permit my waiting on her 
to say good-bye. The staircase ended in a long dark corridor, 
hung on each side with trophies of the chase, old armour, and 
frayed and tattered banners, At the end of this was an arched 
doorway hidden by a heavy curtain, and above the arch was a half- 
length portrait of a man. The painter had not flattered his 
subject; the long pointed face with its grey beard was bent 
forward slightly, there was a cynical curve to the lips, and the 
eyes looked down on me as if with a laugh in them. I had 
passed this picture fifty times before, but had never stayed to 
examine it. Somehow I did so on this occasion, and as I read 
the inscription ‘ Antoine de la Tremouille’ on the frame, the thin 
lips appeared to lengthen out into a grin. For a moment a chill 
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fell on me, and then, laughing at myself for a fool, I lifted the 
curtain and passed into the great hall. At first I thought it was 
empty, but a second glance showed me Madame, seated at a small 
table, in the recess of the bow window that overlooked the park. 
Her face, leaning on her hand, was half averted from me, and I 
caught a glimpse of a small foot resting on one of the lions’ 
heads in which the legs of the table finished. The foot was 
beating up and down as if in unison with the impatience of 
Madame’s thoughts, but I could see nothing of her face beyond 
its contour. She was, as usual, robed in black, wearing no jewels 
except a gold collar round her neck. For a moment I stood in 
silence, looking at her, half thinking that here was a chance to 
speak out what was in my heart, and then stilling the words by 
the thought of how impossible it was for a poor man to woo 
a rich woman. 

Through the open window I could see the woods, ruddy in 
their autumn foliage, and ever and again came the sound of 
cheerful voices, marking where the good people of Bidache were 
holding revelry in honour of their mistress’s return. 

As I stood, hat in hand, Madame suddenly turned with a little 
start, and hastily concealed something as she caught sight of me. 
I went up at once, and she rose to meet me. 

‘I have come to say farewell, madame,’ and I held out my 
hand. 

‘So soon!’ she said, as she took it for a moment, her eyes not 
meeting mine. 

‘Yes—Paris is far—and it will be well for me to be there as 
quickly as possible.’ 

‘Paris! You are surely not——’ and she stopped. 

‘Why not, madame ?’ 

‘Oh! I don’t know,’ and hastily, ‘one sometimes says things 
that don’t exactly convey one’s meaning. But I can imagine 
why you go to Paris—you are tired of Bidache, and pine for the 
great city.’ 

‘It is not that; but,’ and I pointed to the rolling woods and 
wide lands that spread before us, ‘I have no responsibilities like 
these—and Auriac, which stands by the sea, takes care of itself— 
besides, I have my way to make as yet.’ 

‘You have friends ?’ 

‘One at any rate, and that was restored to me by you,’ and I 
glanced to the hilt of my sword. 


‘Man does not want a better; but you have another—here at 
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Bidache, and I shall be in Paris soon, too, and—this place is dull. 
It kills me.’ 

‘And yet you have not been here for three years—-madame, 
are all the masques at the Louvre so attractive that you can 
desert your home, where your name is honoured as that of the 
King, for the follies of the court ?’ 

I spoke with some bitterness, for I was sore at what I had 
heard at dinner, and she glanced up at me in a slight surprise. 
Then her lips parted in a half smile. ‘Chevalier, will you answer 
me a question or so?’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘You like gaiety, cheerfulness, light, do you not ?’ 

‘ Assuredly.’ 

‘You sometimes amuse yourself by gaming, do you not—and 
losing more than you can afford ?’ 

I bowed in simple wonder. 

‘That friend of yours at your side has not been drawn only 
in battle, has it?’ 

De Gonnor’s white face rose up before me, and I felt my 
furehead burn. I could make no answer. Madame looked at 
me for a moment, and then dropped a stately little courtesy. 
‘Monsieur, you are very good to advise me, and I take your 
reproof, But surely what is sauce for the gander is sauce for the 
goose. Is not the Chevalier d’Auriac a little hasty? How is it 
that he is not at home at Auriac, instead of hastening to Paris as 
fast as he can—to the masques at the Louvre, and the salons of 
Zamet ?’ 

‘It is different,’ I stammered. 

‘ Ah, yes, it is different,’ with a superb scorn ; ‘I saw you pull 
a half-league of face as I talked at dinner. Monsieur can go 
here, Monsieur can go there. He may dance at a revel from 
curfew till cockcrow, he may stake his estates on a throw of the 
dice, he may run his friend through for a word spoken in jest—it 
is all comme il faut. But Madame—she must sit at home with 
her distaff, her only relaxation a préche, her amusement and joy 
to await Monsieur’s return—is not that your idea, Chevalier?’ 
She was-laughing, but it was with a red spot on each cheek. 

‘Madame,’ I replied, ‘when I was but fifteen I joined the 
Cardinal de Joyeuse, and from that time to now my life has been 
passed in the field ; I am therefore but a soldier, rough of speech, 
unused to argument, apt to say what isin my mind bluntly. I 
was wrong to make the remark I did, and ask your pardon ; but, 
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madame, brush away the idea that in this case the saucé for the 
gander is sauce for the goose—I use your own words-—think 
what it would be if all womankind acted on what you have 
preached—think what would happen if the illusions that surround 
you, and which are now your strength, were dispelled. The worst 
of men have some memory of a home made happy by a woman, 
sister, mother, or wife, and the return to which was like a glimpse 
into heaven—the thought of which often made them better men 
—do not destroy this. And, madame, there is yet another thing 
—man is a fighting animal, and the final issues of an affair come 
to the sword—where would a struggle between this hand and 
mine end ?’—in my eagerness I took her small white fingers in 
mine as I spoke, and shut them within my palm—‘ Madame,’ I 
continued, ‘ rest assured that the glory and strength of a woman 
is in her weakness, and when she puts aside that armour she is 
lost. Think not that you have no mission—it is at a mother’s 
knee that empires have been lost and won, that generations have 
been, and will be, cursed or blessed.’ 

I stood over her as I spoke ; I was a tall man then and strong, 
and whether it was my speech or what I know not, but I felt the 
hand I held tremble in mine, and her eyes were turned from me. 

‘Let me say good-bye now,’ I continued, ‘ and thank you again 
for what you have done.’ 

She shook her head in deprecation. 

‘Very well, then, I will not recall it to you; but I can never 
forget—life is sweet of savour, and you gave it back tome. We 
will meet again in Paris—till then good-bye.’ 

‘At the Louvre?’ As she glanced up at me, trying to smile, 
I saw her eyes were moist with tears, and then—but the wide 
lands of Bidache were before me, and I held myself in somehow. 

*‘ Good-bye.’ 

‘ Good-bye.’ 

I turned, and without another look passed out of the hall. 
As I went down the stairway I saw on the terrace to my right 
the figure of d’Ayen. He had changed his costume to the 
slashed and puffed dress which earned for the gay gentlemen of 
Henry’s court the nickname of ‘ Bigarrets,’ from M. de Savoye’s 
caustic tongue, and his wizened face stood out of his snowy ruff 
in all the glow of its fresh paint. With one foot resting on the 
parapet, he was engaged in throwing crumbs to the peacocks that 


basked on the turf beneath him. I would have passed, but he 
called out. 
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‘M. le Chevalier—a word.’ 

‘A word then only, sir; I am in haste.’ 

‘A bad thing, haste,’ he said, staring at me from head to foot ; 
‘these woods would fetch a good price, would they not ?’ and he 
waved his hand towards the wide-stretching forest. 

‘You mistake, M. d’Ayen, I am not a timber merchant.’ 

‘Oh! a good price, he went on, not heeding my reply. 
‘M. le Chevalier, I was going to say I will have them down when 
Iam master here. They obstruct the view.’ 

I could have flung him from the terrace, but held myself in 
and turned on my heel. 

‘ Adieu! Chevalier, he called out after me, ‘and remember 
what I have said.’ 

I took no notice. The man was old, and his gibing tongue 
his only weapon. I ran down the steps to where Jacques was, 
ready for me with the horses. Springing into the saddle, I put 
spurs to the beast, and we dashed down the avenue, but as I did 
so I yielded to an impulse, and glanced up to the window—it was 
empty. 


CHAPTER V. 


A GOOD DEED COMES HOME TO ROOST. 


WE dashed through the streets of Bidache, arousing the village 
dogs asleep in the yellow sunlight to a chorus of disapprobation. 
About a dozen sought to revenge their disturbed slumbers, and, 
following the horses, snapped viciously at their heels; but we 
soon distanced them, and flinging a curse or so after us, in dog 
language, they gave up the pursuit, and returned to blink away 
the afternoon. It was my intention to keep to the right of Ivry, 
and, after crossing the Eure, head straight for Paris, which I 
should enter either by way of Versailles or St. Germains; it 
mattered little what road, and there was plenty of time to decide. 

I have, however, to confess here to a weakness, and that was 
my disappointment that Madame had not stayed to see the last 
of me. Looking back upon it, I am perfectly aware that I had 
no right to have any feeling in the matter whatsoever; but let 
any one who has been placed similarly to myself be asked to lay 
bare his heart—I would stake my peregrine, Etoile, to a hedge- 
crow on the result, 
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Madame knew I loved her. She must have seen the hunger 
in my eyes, as I watched her come and go, in the days when I 
lay at Ste. Geneviéve, wounded to death. She must have felt 
the words I crushed down, I know not how, when we parted. 
She knew it all, Every woman knows how a man stands towards 
her. I was going away. I might never see her again. It was 
little to have waved me godspeed as I rode on my way, and yet 
that little was not given. 

In this manner, like the fool I was, I rasped and fretted, 
easing my unhappy temper by letting the horse feel the rowels, 
and swearing at myself for a whining infant that wept for a slice 
of the moon. 

For a league or so we galloped along the undulating ground 
which sloped towards the ford near Ezy; but as we began to 
approach the river, the country, studded with apple orchards, and 
trim with hedgerows of holly and hawthorn, broke into a wild 
and rugged moorland, intersected by ravines, whose depths were 
concealed by a tall undergrowth of Christ’s-thorn and hornbeam, 
whilst beyond this, in russet, in sombre greens, and greys that 
faded into absolute blue, stretched the forests and woods of Anet 
and Croth-Sorel. 

In the flood of the mellow sunlight the countless bells of 
heather enamelling the roadside were clothed in royal purple, 
and the brown tips of the bracken glistened like shafts of beaten 
gold. At times the track took its course over the edge of a 
steep bank, and here we slackened pace, picking our way over the 
crumbling earth, covered with grass, whose growth was choked 
by a network of twining cranesbill, gay with its crimson flowers, 
and listening to the dreamy humming of the restless bees, and 
the cheerful, if insistent, skirl of the grass crickets, from their 
snug retreats amidst the yarrow and sweet-scented thyme. 

As we slid rather than rode down one of these banks, my 
horse cast a shoe, and this put a stop to any further hard riding 
until the mishap could be repaired. 

‘There is a smith at Ezy, monsieur,’ said Jacques, ‘ where we 
can get what we want done, and then push on to Rouvres, where 
there is good accommodation at the Grand Cerf.’ 

‘I suppose Ezy can give us nothing in that way ?’ 

‘I doubt much, monsieur, for the place sank to nothing when 
Monseigneur the Duc d’Aumale was exiled, and the King, as 
Monsieur is aware, has given the castle to Madame Gabrielle, for 
her son, little César Monsieur—the Duc de Vendédme.’ 
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‘ Morbleu! It is well that Madame de Beaufort has not set 
eyes on Auriac—eh, Jacques?’ and I laughed as I saw the huge 
grey outlines of Anet rising in the foreground, and thought how 
secure my barren, stormbeaten rock was from the rapacity of the 
King’s mistress. 

Jacques came of a rugged race, and my words roused him. 

‘But M. le Chevalier would never let Auriac fall into the 
hands of the King or his Madam? We could man the tower 
with a hundred stout hearts and 7 

‘Swing on the gibbet at the castle gates in two weeks, 
Jacques. But remember, we are loyal subjects now, and are 
going to Paris to serve the King.’ 

‘ As for me,’ answered Jacques obstinately, ‘I serve my master, 
the Chevalier de Breuil d’Auriac, and none besides.’ 

In this manner we jogged along, making but slow progress, 
and the sun was setting when we came in view of the willow- 
lined banks of the Eure, and entered the walnut groves of the 
outlying forest in which Ezy lay. As we approached we saw that 
the village was three parts deserted, and the ruined orchards and 
smokeless chimneys told their own tale. Turning a bend of the 
grass-grown road we came upon a few children shaking walnuts 
from a tree, about two hundred paces from us, whilst a man and 
a woman stood hard by observing them. At the sight of us the 
woman turned to the man with an alarmed gesture, and he half 
drew a sword—we saw the white flash, and then, changing his 
mind, ran off into the forest. The children followed suit, sliding 
down the trunk of the tree, and fleeing into the brushwood, 
looking for all the world like little brown rabbits as they dashed 
into the gaps in the thorn. 

As for the woman, she turned slowly and began to walk towards 
the village. 

‘They are very bashful here, Jacques,’ I said, quickening my 
pace. 

‘Except the lady, monsieur,’ and then we trotted up alongside 
her. 

Reining in, I asked if she could direct me to the blacksmith’s, 
for there seemed no sign of a forge about. She made no answer, 
but stopped and stared at us through her hair, which fell in thick 
masses over her forehead and neck. As she did this I saw that 
she appeared to be of the superior peasant class, but evidently 
sunk in poverty. She was young, and her features so correct that 
with circumstances a little altered she would have been more than 
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ordinarily good-looking. At present, however, the face was wan 
with privation, and there was a frightened look in her eyes, I 
repeated my question in as gentle a tone as I could command, and 
she found tongue. 

‘There is none here, monsieur; but at Anet you will find 
everything. That is the way, see!’ and she pointed down a wind- 
ing glade, lit up here and there with bars of sunlight until it 
faded into a dark tunnel of overarching trees. I felt convinced 
from her tone and manner that she was trying to put us off, and 
Jacques burst in. 

‘Nonsense, my girl, 1 know there is a smith at Ezy, for but 
two days back one of Madame of Bidache’s horses was shod here. 
You don’t know your own village—try and think.’ 

‘There is none,’ she said shortly. 

‘Very well,’ said Jacques, ‘we won’t trouble you further, and 
we will find out for ourselves. It will not be difficult.’ 

We went on a pace or so, when she called out after us. 

* Monsieur !’ 

‘What is it?’ 

She stood twisting the ends of her apron between her fingers, 
and then, suddenly, 

‘Monsieur, pardon, I will guide you.’ 

‘Oh! that is all very well,’ began Jacques; but I interrupted 
him, wondering a little to myself what this meant. 

‘Very well and thanks.’ 

She dropped a courtesy, and then asked with a timid 
eagerness, 

‘Monsieur does not come from the Blaisois ? ’ 

‘Ma foi! No! This is hardly the way from the Orléanois; 
but lead on, please, it grows late.’ 

She glanced up again, a suspicion in her eyes, and then 
without another word went on before us. We followed her down 
the winding grass-grown lane, past a few straggling cottages 
where not a soul was visible, and up through the narrow street, 
where the sight of us drove the few wretched inhabitants into 
their tumble-down houses, as if we had the plague itself at our 
saddle-bows. Finally we stopped before a cottage of some preten- 
sions to size, but decayed and worn, as all else was in this 
village, which seemed but half alive. Over the entrance to the 
cottage hung a faded signboard, marking that it was the local 
hostelry, and to the right was a small shed, apparently used as a 
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workshop; and here the smith was, seated on a rough bench, 
gazing into space. 

He rose at our approach and made as if he would be off; but 
his daughter, as the young woman turned out to be, gave him a 
sign to stay, and he halted, muttering something I could not 
catch ; and as I looked at the gloomy figure of the man and the 
musty inn, I said out aloud, ‘ Morbleu! But it is well we have 
time to mend our trouble and make Rouvres; thanks, my girl, 
you might have told us at once instead of making all this fuss,’ 
and bending from the saddle I offered our guide a coin. She 
fairly snatched at it, and then, colouring up, turned and ran into 
the inn. I threw another coin to the smith and bade him set 
about shoeing the horse. 

He shuffled this way and that, and then answered dully that 
he would do the job willingly, but it would take time—two hours. 

‘But it will be night by then,’ I expostulated, ‘and I have to 
go on; J cannot stay here.’ 

‘As Monsieur chooses,’ answered the clod; ‘but, you see, I 
have nothing ready, and I am slow now; I cannot help it.’ 

‘This is a devil of a place,’ I exclaimed, resigning myself to 
circumstances, and, dismounting, handed the reins to Jacques. As 
I did so I heard voices from the inn, one apparently that of the 
girl, and the other that of a man, and it would seem that she was 
urging something ; but what it was I could not catch, nor was I 
curious as to the point of discussion ; but it struck me that as we 
had to wait here two hours it would be well to inquire if I could 
get some refreshment for ourselves and a feed for the beasts. For 
answer to my question I got a gruff ‘Go and ask my daughter,’ 
from the smith, who turned as he spoke and began to fumble with 
his tools. I felt my temper rising hotly, but stayed my arm, and, 
bidding Jacques keep an eye on the horses, stepped towards the 
door of the inn, As I put my hand on it to press it open some one 
from within made an effort to keep it shut; but I wasin no mood 
to be trifled with further, and, pushing back the door without 
further ceremony, stepped in. In doing soI thrust some one back 
a yard or so, and found that it was the girl who was trying to 
bar me out. Ashamed of the violence I had shown, I began to 
apologise, whilst she stood before me rubbing her elbow, and her 
face flushed and red. The room was bare and drear beyond 
description. There were a couple of rough tables, a chair or so, an 
iron pot simmering over a fire of green wood whose pungent odour 
filled the chamber. In a corner a man lay apparently asleep, a 
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tattered cloak drawn over his features so as to entirely conceal 
them. I felt in a moment that this was the stranger who had fled 
on our approach, and that he was playing fox. Guessing there 
was more behind this than appeared, but not showing any 
suspicions in the least, I addressed the girl. 

‘T am truly sorry, and hope you are not. hurt; had I known it 
was you, I should have been gentler. I have but come to ask if 
I can get some wine for ourselves and food for the horses.’ 

‘It is nothing,’ she stammered, ‘I am not hurt. There is but 
a little soup here, and for the horses—the grass that grows 
outside.’ 

‘ There is some wine there at any rate, and I rested my eye on 
a horn cup, down whose side a red drop was trickling, and then 
let it fall on the still figure in the corner of the room, ‘There is 
no fear,’ I continued ; ‘ you will be paid. I do not look like a 
gentleman of the road, I trust ?’ 

She shrank back at my words, and it appeared as if a hand 
moved suddenly under the cloak of the man who lay feigning 
sleep in the room, and the quick movement was as if he had 
clutched the haft of a dagger. I was never a brawler or 
blusterer, and least of all did I wish to worry these poor people ; 
but the times were such that a man’s safety lay chiefly in himself, 
for the writ of the King ran weak in the outlying districts. The 
whole business, too, was so strange that I was determined to 
fathom it; and, unbuckling my sword, I placed it on a table so 
as to be ready on the instant, and then, seating myself on a stool 
beside it, said somewhat sharply, 

‘Enough, my girl; get me some wine and take out some 
to my servant. This will pay for it,’ and I rang a fat crown piece 
on the table. ‘Hurry your father if you can, and I will be gone 
the moment my horse is shod.’ 

My tone was one not to be denied, and taking up the money 
she turned to a cupboard and with shaking fingers drew a bottle 
therefrom and placed it before me. Filling a cup I asked her to 
bear it out to Jacques, and then leaning back against the wall 
took a pull at my own goblet, and judge of my surprise when I 
found I was tasting nothing short of d’Arbois of the ’92 vintage! 

As I sipped my wine, and speculated how it came there, the 
girl came back, and seeing that matters were as before began to 
attend to her cooking. Whatever she had said to the smith 
apparently had the effect of rousing him to greater activity, for 
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through the open door I heard the puffing of his bellows, and very 
soon came the clang, clang of his hammer as he heat out a shoe. 

It was getting dark now within the room, over which the 
flames of the fire occasionally blazed up and cast a fitful and 
uncertain light. Outside, however, there was a moon; and, in a 
few minutes at the most, my horse would be shod and I should 
have to continue my journey without having discovered what 
this little mystery meant. I could not help being a little 
amused at the manner in which my bashful friend, whose face 
was so well covered up, kept himself a prisoner in his corner. 
But at this moment the girl’s cooking was finished, and the savoury 
odour of it was apparently more than he could endure, for he 
suddenly sprang to his feet exclaiming, 

‘Num du diable! Iam sick of this, and hungry as a wolf. 
Give me my supper, Marie, and if he wants to take me let him 
do so if he can; he will have to fight an old soldier first.’ 

As he spoke I distinctly saw his hand indicate me, and with 
an alarmed cry the girl sprang between us. It flashed upon me 
that my gentleman was, after all, only some one who was wanted, 
and that he regarded me with as much apprehension as I had 
regarded him with caution. 

‘Tush!’ I said, ‘you good people make a great fuss over 
nothing. I certainly do not want to take you, my man, and 
neither you nor your little sweetheart here need be in the least 
alarmed.’ 

I had hardly finished speaking when he rushed forward. 

‘It is the Chevalier! It is Monsieurd’Auriac! Idiot, turkey, 
pig that I am to have kept my eyes shut and not recognise you! 
Monsieur, do you not know me—Nicholas—your sergeant, whom 
you saved from the rope ?’ 

‘ Where you appear likely to go again, Nicholas; but what are 
you skulking about here for?’ The wood in the fireplace blazed 
up as I spoke, and I saw Nicholas shift uneasily and look at the 
girl, who had moved to his side, and stood with her hands holding 
on to his cloak. 

‘This place was my home once, monsieur,’ he said bitterly, 
‘and I have come back to it.’ 

‘I see you have, sergeant; but why in this way?’ 

‘Monsieur, I was driven to straits and did a thing. Then 
they hunted me from Dreux to Rouvres, from’ Rouyres to 
Anet——’ 
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‘Where you appear to have made free with the duke’s 
cellar, eh ?’ 

‘It is not so, monsieur,’ burst in the girl; ‘neither he nor we 
have done that. The wine you have drunk was a gift from 
madame the duchess.’ 

There was truth in every line of her features, in the fierce 
little gesture with which she turned upon me in defence of her 
lover. I was sorry to let my tongue bite so hard, and said so, and 
went on with my inquiries. 

‘ And from Anet you came here ?’ 

‘It is but a stone-throw,’ Nicholas answered, ‘and I had a 
business in hand. After which we were going away.’ 

Whilst he was speaking Marie lit a lantern, and I saw that 
my ex-sergeant was evidently in the lowest water. He had been 
a smart soldier, but was now unkempt and dirty, and his eye had 
the shifty look of a hunted animal. He wore a rusty corslet and 
a rustier chain cap on his head, drawn over a bandage that covered 
his ears. As my eye fell on the bandage I called to mind the 
mutilation that had been inflicted on him, a brand that had cast 
him out of the pale of all honest men. Nicholas watched my 
glance, and ground his teeth with rage. 

‘I will kill him,’ he hissed, ‘kill him like the dog he is. 
Monsieur, that was my business!’ 

‘Then de Gomeron——’ 

‘Is but an hour’s ride away, monsieur—at Anet.’ 

‘At Anet! What does he do there?’ 

‘ Monsieur,’ he answered hoarsely, taking me by the sleeve of 
my doublet, ‘I know not ; but a fortnight ago he came here with 
a score of lances at his back and the King’s commission in his 
pocket, and he lords it as if he were the duke himself. Yesterday 
a great noble came up from the Blaisois, and another whose name 
I know not has come from Paris; and they hatch treason against 
the King. Monsieur, I can prove this. You saved my life once, 
and, beast as I am now, I am still grateful. Come with me. I 
will settle my score with him; and to-morrow you can bear news 
to the court that will make you a great man.’ 

It was one of those moments that require instant decision. I 
was certainly not going to assist Nicholas in committing a murder. 
Any such plan of his could be easily stopped, but if what the man 
said was true, then he had given me information that might be of 
the greatest value to me. If it was false—well then, I should 
have a fool’s errand for my pains, but be otherwise none the worse 
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off. There was no time to question him in detail ; for a second I 
was silent, and Marie looked from one to another of us with wide- 
open eyes. 

‘You have a horse?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, monsieur. It is hidden in the forest not three hundred 
toises from here.’ 

‘We are ready, Monsieur le Chevalier,’ and Jacques’s voice 
broke in upon us, Jacques himself standing in the doorway. 
My mind was made up that instant, and I decided to take the 
chance. 

‘ Jacques,’ I said, ‘I have business here to-night, which must 
be done alone. Ride on therefore yourself to Rouvres and await 
me at the Grand Cerf. If any one tries to hinder you, say that 
you ride for your master in the King’s name. If I am not at 
Rouvres by morning, make your way to Septeuil. If I do not 
arrive in two days, go home and do the best you can for yourself. 
You follow ?’ 

‘ Monsieur.’ 

‘ Adieu, then; and, Marie, here is something as a wedding 
portion for you,’ and I thrust a handful of gold pieces into her 
palm, and, being moved by many things, added: ‘ When this is 
over, you and Nicholas go to Auriac. I will arrange for you 
there.’ 

The girl stared blankly at me for a moment, then suddenly 
caught my hand and kissed it, and then with a rapid movement 
flung herself into her lover’s arms. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘no; take back your gift, monsieur. He will 
not go.’ 

‘Nonsense, Marie,’ and Nicholas gently released her arms. 
‘I have come back to you to mend my ways, and must begin by 
paying my debts. Come, monsieur.’ 


(To be continued.) 





























Northumbrian Rusties. 


By THE AvuTHoR oF ‘THE RED SCAUR.’ 


\ HETHER I intend it or not, summer generally finds me 

loitering about the Cheviot valleys. Familiar scenes do 
not grow less, but more, beautiful with the passage of years, though 
melancholy ever to a greater degree mingles with the pleasure 
they inspire. For the circle of old acquaintances is continually 
narrowing, and, one by one, the characteristic figures vanish from 
the landscape. No doubt, to other men other districts are as full 
of associations, but it is the few we are intimate with who enable 
us to understand the rest, and the changes going on in North 
Northumberland are proceeding elsewhere. The old order of 
rustics is giving place to new. Those who are born into a world 
honeycombed with Parish and County Councils, watched over by 
Government Inspectors, and compulsorily educated at free schools, 
will doubtless form their own traditions, but they will not be those 
of a world now fading into the past. Indeed the very occupations 
of some are gone, never to return. Take for example the village 
pedlar, as he is pictured in the tail-pieces of Bewick, and told of 
in many a quaint story: is he not supplanted for ever by the cheap 
town store brought within easy reach by the same train that 
carries the smart commercial traveller to every door? So I 
reflected on hearing that one, the last of his race, died some time 
ago in the workhouse. Though unknown beyond the limit of his 
circuit he was characteristic of his time. 

Twenty—forty—ay, sixty years ago, his was a familiar figure 
in the villages and hamlets between Newcastle and Berwick-on- 
Tweed. His appearance was so common and plain, that the stranger 
hurrying past on wheels would not deem it worth a second glance. 
He saw only an oldish thin man of medium height, with a sparse 
and snuff-stained dusty-brown beard, clad in slate-coloured rags 
and a tall hat, that might have come down from his grandfather, 
bending under the weight of his pack and going quietly from house 
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to house with his wares. You pass such a man as you do a lamp- 
post, and never dream of him possessing an individuality of his 
own. 

Nevertheless in ‘wor villedge,’ Jem was a person of con- 
sequence. Here alone was he to be seen without his pack, for a 
curious point was that he got so used to having the big oblong 
box on his shoulders, he felt uncomfortable without it. Even if 
he went a few miles on pleasure, to a fair or a cock-fight, he always 
carried his pack. Without it, he said, he could not keep his 
balance. But at home he did not pursue his ordinary avocation, 
he only glorified his exploits and gave vent to his hobby. 

No vainer man ever lived, and in the long nights, when a few 
old friends gathered round a cottage hearth, with no light save 
that from the fire, for it was thought extravagant to burn candles, 
he recounted his victories with pride. Simple they might be 
when divested of his rhetorical ornament, but his manner of telling 
extorted laughter and admiration, for he had a power of limitless 
expansion. At one time the hinds’ wives and bondagers, many of 
them strapping young women in their prime, took an absurd fancy 
to wear spectacles—every half-year some one set a ridiculous 
fashion, the rest were bound to follow. Then was Jem’s oppor- 
tunity. ‘They are not gold, mam, but equally as good,’ he would 
say of his brass-mounted rubbish. One woman could see through 
no glasses he offered, and he would tell with his grave face—he 
never smiled—how at last he ‘ fettled her’ with a pair specially 
made, and how she produced the Family Bible and read it, lying on 
the big meal kist, and how he fidged and feigned to get the money 
and be off before she wiped them, for, they had no eyes! 

The ploughboys of those days were just as simple as the 
women, and he would come as near laughing as was possible when 
he related how the raw youths judged the watches by size and 
weight, that being most highly esteemed which most closely 
approximated to a turnip in magnitude. Iam very much afraid 
that he emptied the watchmakers’ shops in the small towns of 
refuse to palm off on them. He has been known to get himself 
up as a Jew when he went on a purchasing errand, and on one 
occasion at least he got another ne’er-do-weel to go as his inter- 
preter. ‘Vatch! Vatch! Vatch!’ he exclaimed to the shopkeeper, 
who eventually asked his companion what he meant. But that 
harum-scarum had forgotten his part. ‘Hout, man, you can ask 
him,’ quoth he, ‘ he can speak for hissel’.’ Nevertheless Jem was 
equal to the occasion, and succeeded in his object. ‘ Vat de vello 
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say?’ he asked, and surreptitiously shook his steel-hand at his 
companion, The loss of a hand in childhood had been the reason 
of his taking to a pedlar’s life, but he could hit a tremendous blow 
with the steel substitute. 

Of all these feats, however, he spoke with a certain disdain. 
In his heart of hearts he prided himself most of all on what he 
called his ‘ oratatory,’ for he was very fond of high and sounding 
terms. When he was growing old he said to the squire, who 
good-naturedly offered him a lodge to keep, on the ground that 
he was too frail to carry his pack, ‘ No, sir, it’s an egregimus 
error. I prefer a iterinant life. To open and shut a gate would 
be a monopolis vocation.’ His money ‘ came with the fife and went 
with the drum,’ and when three sheets in the wind he was very 
eloquent about his failure in life, for he believed that his gift of 
language fitted him for the ministry. ‘Ah, if she could speak 
she could tell a tale!’ he would exclaim. ‘She’ was the Presby- 
terian meeting-house which he dusted and swept every Saturday. 
In the middle of these duties he would mount into the pulpit and 
‘oratate’ to the empty seats. Sometimes the mischievous youths 
would conceal themselves under the seats to listen to these ser- 
mons, Jem solemnly mounted the steps and gazed round, as if 
taking in the size and character of the congregation. Then he 
thumped the cushion with his steel hand, working up his enthu- 
siasm till his eye caught sight of the clock. Here was a text ready 
made for the moralist. ‘Ah, you scoundrel of a clock !’ he began, 
‘ you wicked scoundrel of a clock! You tell us of the time that is, 
and the time that was, but what have you to say of the time that’s 
coming ?’ and so in good set terms he used to upbraid the harmless 
clock. 

He invariably chose a simple theme when tempted to give a 
specimen of his ‘ oratatory.’ He could go on for an hour expounding 
the statement that he had asked the sister who kept his house to 
go to the joiner’s shop for a sackful of shavings. ‘ “‘ Alice,” I said, 
says I, I said,’ thus he would proceed, ‘ “ Alice, get the poke.”’ 
*“ Whatna’ poke ?” says she, she says, says she.’ ‘I says, saysI, I 
says, “Not the poke below the bed with the po-taties, not the 
ragged poke before the fire, not the old poke hanging against the 
eastern wall for pre-ven-tating the draught, not the poke spread 
on the long-saddle for lying on when I’m indisposittated, but the 
new poke, the poke I got at Castrum, the poke” ’—ad lib. Poor 
old Jem! I fancy I can hear his tones now and see the gestures 
with which he emphasised his rigmarole, and I am almost glad he 
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had not long to endure the ‘ monopolisness ’ of the workhouse, but 
died within a month after admission. 

Eloquence ran in the family, and Jem had a brother who could 
employ it to as much purpose as himself. This man was an 
ordinary hind with a large family and full of the credulous super- 
stition of his class. One night he saw himself in a vision plough- 
ing up a pot full of gold. He awoke with a full belief in his 
riches. ‘Div you believe in dreams, Tammas?’ he asked next 
morning of a field-companion. ‘Man, dreams is queer things,’ 
answered Tammas, ‘I’ve kenned them come trowe.’ It was 
enough. Away went the ploughman to the factor, and used his 
tongue to such effect that he got himself accepted as tenant of a 
comfortable farm that happened then to be vacant. He never let 
on that his wealth lay all in dreamland, and he searched and better 
searched in vain for his treasure. The term day was approaching, 
and all the stock he possessed for putting on the farm was an old 
cow, the keep of which formed part of his wages as hind. It was 
the exact moment for the good fairy to appear, but alas, life is not 
a fairy tale, and to escape the consequences of his rashness the 
man was obliged to emigrate. But I hear that he is still alive 
and doing well in Canada, Perhaps the dream had a kind of 
metaphorical significance after all! 

There was in itself nothing out of the way in a hind offering 
to rent a few hundred acres. The grandfathers of many a sub- 
stantial farmer of to-day worked as ordinary labourers. How 
they managed to save the requisite capital might well puzzle any 
one who knows what wages used to be. A veteran of eighty was 
explaining to me one day why he could not read. ‘A’ can write 
my name,’ he said with pride, for some one had taught him a 
signature. ‘But I was only six weeks at school in ma life—yin 
back-end I mind it fine. There was eleeven o’ us an’ me the 
awdest. Faither had desht fower-punds o’ stint money forbye 
his meal and ’taties and the keep o’ a cow. Sangs! there was na 
muckle collegin’ oot o’ that. I’ve worked sin ever I cud mind.’ 
‘Stock a farm on four pounds a year! Impossible!’ I seem to 
hear the arithmetician say. Nevertheless, it was done. 

In his Totlers of the Field, Richard Jefferies gives the following 
as a characteristic dialogue between master and man: ‘ Well, 
John,’ the farmer says, ‘ your wife has been confined, hasn’t she? 
How’s the young one?’ ‘ Aw, sir, a’ be main weak and pickéd, 
and like to go back—thank God!’ replies the labourer with 
intense satisfaction. True as it is of the Southern labourer, this 
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expression would be reckoned wicked and blasphemous in the 
North. How well do I remember Sandy Dod, whose wife for 
several years after they were married annually brought him twins, 
till you would see him marching up the village street a perfect 
mass of twins, shouldering baby twins, helping the toddling twins 
at his side, shouting and laughing to those who went before, and 
always the merriest man for miles round. In addition to the 
swarm of babies he kept in or about his little cottage, two terrier 
dogs, a flight of canaries, and other singing birds, many bee- 
hives, and a litter of pigs. He was a jobbing labourer, and never 
earned more than fifteen shillings a week. ‘The new yin,’ I 
have heard him say of his children, ‘aye brings a fresh blessin’,’ 
and that is very nearly the sentiment of the country side. 

By a somewhat roundabout method we are getting at the 
means by which a labourer occasionally emancipates himself from 
service. Family ties are very strong in the North, and ‘happy is the 
man who hath his quiver full of them,’ if they all combine to work 
towards thesameend. I could not help smiling ata publican from 
whom I occasionally hire a trap. Just a few weeks before this 
was written I was asking about an ostler he used to employ— 
‘Kingie, this was the man’s nickname. ‘Kingie’s daein’ fine. 
He’s an independent gentleman now. He has tow dowters workin’ 
oot and a full hindin’ himsel’. They’re layin’ by money, I'll 
sweer.’ When father, and mother, and brothers, and sisters all 
work towards the same end, it is wonderful what they can ac- 
complish. A steady hind, too, has a chance of becoming first 
women-steward, then steward—the latter a position with many 
pickings—so that there is really a ladder for the ambitious. 
Another point is that there is more payment in kind, and whole- 
some food is plentiful, so that children are reared at a very small 
outlay in money. Hence, I am glad to say, there is no thanking 
God when they ‘ go back,’ but, on the contrary, a very honest 
grief. 

It has been proved to demonstration that the Northum- 
brian rustic is a stronger and more determined worker than is 
to be found elsewhere in England. Some years ago, during one 
of the condition-of-the-people controversies that break out periodi- 
cally in the papers, the late Mr. G. A. Grey, of Milfield, let it be 
known that he was employing about two thousand men in drainage 
works, and that he would engage any number that might be sent 
at the same piecework-wages by which the natives were earning 
from twenty to twenty-five shillings a week. Here was a chance 
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for the nine and ten shillings a week men! Two hundred of them 
from Surrey, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, Leicester, found 
their way North. Let Mr. Grey describe the result in his own 
words: ‘I apportioned these,’ he wrote, ‘in twenty different 
places where draining was going on, according as lodgings could 
be obtained. It was soon found that where the cutting was hard 
and stony they could do nothing, and many left without finishing 
any work. Some went on for a few weeks or months, but none 
made more than twelve shillings a week, or from one-third to 
one-half less than our Northumbrians were making in the same 
fields.” The majority left, but a few remained for several years, 
‘ but owing to want of strength and energy they never got beyond 
fifteen shillings a week; indeed, there was not a man amongst 
the whole importation that had legs or shoulders to compare with 
our own lads of seventeen years of age.’ 

Mr. Grey backed his opinion by that of a gentleman—Mr. 
John Girdwood, of Pall Mall—who carried on works in nearly 
every county of England, and who considered that ‘ three (North- 
country labourers) were equal to four of the men of almost any 
southern county, and that two were equal to three in many, and that 
they were as one to two of some of the Southern and Midland 
county men.’ It is still further confirmed by the experience of 
men like Mr. T. Bailey Denton, who engaged a number of 
Northumbrians to work with his Dorset labourers. 

Now there are very diverse reasons given to account for this 
superiority. It has been variously attributed to race, climate, 
and personal habits, but it seems to me plain enough. A labourer 
who earns only nine or ten shillings a week cannot possibly buy 
adequate food for himself and family, and after a few generations 
of bad feeding there must be deterioration. It is bad policy on 
the part of an employer to give a servant less than enough to 
provide the wherewith necessary to keep him in good condition, 
as bad policy as, let us say, to half starve a horse—but to pursue 
that topic might lead us to controversial ground. 

Undoubtedly the physical vigour of the Northern peasant is 
accompanied by greater mental energy. The admirably depicted 
clodhopper of Mr. Hardy’s novels, or Dr. Jessopp’s essays, let him 
belong either to West or East Anglia, is heavy and clownish, and 
conscious of inferiority ; he has not the force, and liveliness, and 
‘go’ of the average Tillside or Coquet-dale peasant—I say ‘average,’ 
but, of course, there never yet was any ‘average’ man, and 
Northumbrians always run to extremes, Side by side, in the 
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same village, you will find the most striking contrasts. I 
remember a famous scold who had two sons nicknamed ‘ Was’ 
and ‘ The Pilgrim ’—it was in a place addicted to nicknames, and 
how these arose I do not know. Probably they had been invented 
by the mother, for she regularly used them, and had an odd way 
of applying words, at any rate. ‘The Pilgrim was drunk when 
he went oot, and he came back mortal.’ ‘Was went oot a brute 
and came back a beast ;’ one or other was sure to be her complaint 
when she asked me, as sometimes happened, to read a letter for 
her or write one. For the family was entirely illiterate, and the 
two men were of the very lowest type, stupid, idle, and drunken. 
There are slums in the village as well as the town. ‘I mind 
the day,’ so Jem, the pedlar, used to remark of the row in which 
they lived, ‘when it would ha’ been bulldog and oakstick for 
any stranger that went up there—but times are greatly allertated.’ 

Not far from ‘ Was’ dwelt a little man named Peter—I never 
heard of any reason for him being called Peter except that he had 
been christened William—and he is still living, but it is in the 
workhouse, for joined to an intelligence far beyond the common 
he had unfortunately contracted dissipated habits. He was a type 
of man I never saw presented in fiction, a drinker, a poacher, and 
a very irregular worker—he was a roadman. But still there were 
few better read, especially in eighteenth-century literature. He 
knew Swift and Addison and Steele and Fielding and Richardson 
and Smollett thoroughly, could repeat a great deal of Dryden and 
Pope, but his curiosity ended with Oliver Goldsmith and Doctor 
Johnson. As he got up in years he seemed to lose his receptivity, 
and merely read and re-read the favourities of his youth; but still 
one who was master of the authors mentioned must be termed 
well educated. 

The man with the twins, too, was a great reader. He had a 
crowded bookcase, but his favourite, and the favourite of many 
another rustic, was Eliza Cook’s Journal, of which he had a row 
of bound volumes. I never cared much for Eliza, but was 
delighted when, going as a child to see his canaries, he took down 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Animated Nature and showed me the pictures. 
He was a great draught-player, and prided himself on possessing a 
thumbed Sturges’ Guide and the famous second edition of Ander- 
son. Regardless of space he had turned half of the end bedroom 
intoa flight for canaries, and I fancy I see him now, calmly working 
out on the draughtboard the variations of the Old Fourteenth, in 
philosophical indifference to the noisy birds and the still noisier 
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horde of children that crawled and quarrelled and played at his 
feet. The last time I saw him he was a hale old man, still sure 
that there were great possibilities in the Old Fourteenth; still 
sure that Eliza Uook was the greatest writer that ever lived, and 
proud of the fact that he had brought up fifteen children and 
never had a death in the family; never made a debt that he 
did not pay, and was far indeed from asking any help from the 
parish. 

One’s attention is always apt to concentrate itself on the excep- 
tional, and the rustic is not, as a rule, addicted to reading. The 
steady-going hind seldom opens a page, and in the houses of the 
small farmers the literature is exhausted with Matthew Henry’s 
Commentary on the Bible and Fox’s Book of Martyrs, volumes 
used only as sedatives on a Sunday afternoon. In the Southern 
counties the day of the agricultural labourer ends when work is 
done ; there is a man appointed to look after his team, but in the 
North a ploughman is expected to take care of his horses. Thus 
little spare time is at his disposal. He ‘ yokes’ at six in summer, 
at daylight in winter, and ‘ lowses’ at six or dusk. Then, by the 
time he has had his evening meal and a smoke, the foddering 
horn sounds, and the baiting of his steed, with a little gossip after- 
wards, carries him on to bed-time. Long regular hours combined 
with constant employment—the men are engaged by the year to 
work, as the old form says, ‘in rain and shine ’"—produce a sober, 
matter-of-fact class. It is not at the steadings, but in the out-of-way 
villages, one finds the curious odd characters. Drunkards, idlers, 
loafers, and poachers have a way of dropping out of the regular 
ranks, for the farm-servants, as a rule, are the most temperate in 
England. I have made many walking tours both in the North and 
in the South,and have frequently been struck with the very much 
larger number of wayside beerhouses in the counties of Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln. The acknowledged inferiority of the 
Southern labourer is certainly connected with his taste for cheap 
beer. I have noticed the same thing in rural parts of Germany, 
and the German rustic, though friendly and homely to a degree, 
suffers from the same dulness and lethargy as the clowns of East 
Anglia. 

The feminine rustic of Northumberland has long enjoyed a 
notoriety for coarseness and immorality and general unwomanli- 
ness. ‘I divna like ony o’ your gaudy colours, only bonny red 
and yellow,’ is a phrase that is used almost proverbially to 
characterise the class. And they do like bright ribbons and- 
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feathers and flaring colours of all kinds. But their beads and 
finery stand out more strikingly, because a bondager in her prime 
is of herself a very showy individual ; perhaps I should say was, 
for the women are unmistakably deteriorating. A woman whose 
work lay in the fields, who came of a big race and allayed her own 
hearty appetite with oatmeal porridge and milk, was naturally 
buxom and blowsy, and had a gait and manner that belonged to 
her vocation, You could not expect much delicacy or refinement 
there. Yet many of these big, strong, awkward women had a 
simple kindness and affectionateness that belonged equally with 
their faults to an unsophisticated nature. I speak of the old 
style—change has been proceeding rapidly during the last decade 
or two. 

The gangs of women now to be seen are paler in colour, more 
stunted in size; and, I am told by those who employ them, less 
capable workers than their predecessors. And this, by a kind of 
paradox, is an effect of better times! It is to a large extent due 
to diet. Since wheat has fallen so much in price, flour has 
supplanted oatmeal, and milk has been ousted by cheap tea; and 
the new food may be more genteel, but it is not so nourishing as 
the old. Again, bondagers were always a little ashamed of their 
florid health, but they could not conceal it. They might try hard 
to tighten their stays to show a genteel waist on Sunday after- 
noons, or dust their fat red faces with flour, but the deception was 
always transparent. Some years ago, however, it seems to have 
been discovered among them that eating dry rice produced that 
paleness which they consider a point of beauty, and to do so has 
become a habit. A consequence of all this is the prevalence of 
anemia, a disease unknown to their predecessors. With them, 
too, it is exemplified that an ill-judged diet is an incentive to 
drinking habits, and, unluckily, the taste for intoxicants is easily 
satisfied. No decent peasant woman in the North would enter a 
public-house by herself, but the cart of the licensed grocer now 
travels to the most secluded cottages, so that it is easy to obtain 
drink without any one knowing. 

Some of their old customs were very pretty—that of the merry- 
night for example. It was a pleasant method of helping the very 
poor or aged. Onan arranged evening the neighbours made a tea- 
party at the cottage, each guest bringing bis or her own cup and 
saucer, and also a present—a cake, a pound of tea, a jar of butter, 
a home-made cheese, or a bag of potatoes. In the company there 
would always be a fiddler or one who played the concertina, and 
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they laid themselves out for enjoyment, while she in whose house 
the entertainment took place was laid in with a stock of eatables 
that lasted her through the worst of the winter. But the merry- 
night, the quilting party, and other social gatherings for help and 
good cheer have long been falling into desuetude, and the favourite 
pastime now consists in getting off on a cheap trip, an entertain- 
ment that does not conduce to love of country life. 

This, I fear, is rather a rambling paper, for I have nearly 
forgotten the argument that inspired it, which was, that the rustic 
figured in literature does not correspond with the rustic of the 
North of Northumberland, and the reason appears to be not 
that the writers have been untrue to life, but that thev are mostly 
of the South, and there is a radical difference between the two 
peasants. You find it exemplified in the works of the greatest 
authors. Shakespeare, to whom it was ‘meat and drink to see a 
clown,’ seldom presents a rustic except for the purpose of laughing 
at him. See what a difference there is between his shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and the vigorous merry swains pictured in the verse 
of Burns! I know of nothing more popular with the North- 
country peasant than ‘ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp,’ and it 
epitomises a feeling of independence that is not to be discerned in 
the rustic of Wessex. And we have to remember that Burns not 
only found expression for the class, but belonged to it. Carlyle’s 
Reminiscences complete the picture from another point of view. 

But the Northumbrian peasant is not at all Scotch. On the 
contrary, the ancient animosities between England and Scotland 
were keenest on the Borders, and are still alive there. As soon 
as you cross the Tweed the difference becomes apparent. First 
there is the dialect. To a Londoner it is all Scotch, and there’s 
an end of the matter, but there are several important points of 
difference. You find one exemplified in words such as home, 
stone, one, &c. The Scot says hame, stane, ane, but the Northum- 
brian h’y’m, st’y’n, yin—I fear only those who have heard it will 
be able to give that ‘y’ its proper sound. And then the 
inimitable burr! One has to give up in despair all attempts to 
represent it phonetically, just as one cannot in letters represent 
the pronunciation of ‘me’ and similar words. But it is all 
English of a sort, and not Scotch. 

Still more striking is the difference in facial expression. The 
typical Scot is naturally reserved, not to say sly and self-controlled, 
his face is something of a mask through which the true man 
peers at his neighbour, A Southern peasant is polite, civil, 
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respectful, cap-touching in awe of the squire and the quality. 
In Northumberland you find the peasant franker than the Scot, 
of more independent bearing than is common south of the Ouse, 
his faults rudeness and brusqueness. 

Again, the difference in the church arrangements has a con- 
siderable effect upon character. The parson’s influence on the 
great body of rustics is small. Episcopalianism attracts practically 
only the gentry, their dependents and retainers and large tenants ; 
the hinds, bondagers, small tradesmen, and jobbing labourers 
attending the meeting-houses of the English Presbyterians. 
The ministers of both denominations are more strait-laced and in 
some respects superior to their predecessors. Many a curious 
story I have heard of one who occupied the village manse about 
the time I was born. He was addicted to all the illicit sports of 
the neighbourhood, badger-baiting, ratting, and especially cock- 
fighting, an amusement carried on even now to an extent beyond 
general belief. A famous ‘handler’ who died not long ago had 
but to make his appearance at the door, and the usually long 
sermon, and prayer almost as long, were abridged, the sleepy 
congregation were brought to the benediction before they knew 
where they were, and the minister, his gown hastily doffed, would 
be seen making for a well-known rendezvous, where mains were 
often fought on Sunday afternoons. Such conduct, needless to 
say, would quickly end in disgrace now-a-days. 

But there used to be a residue of villagers who lived a pusely 
heathen life, who entered neither church nor chapel, and heard 
neither Psalm tune nor chant except when the sounds were floated 
to them in the corners or fields where they idled away the hours 
of service. Until the days of compulsory education they never 
thought of sending their children toschool. Indeed, it is common 
enough even now to meet with survivors of these earlier times 
who cannot spell their own names or read a paragraph in a news- 
paper. 

And this was one of the shadows that used to rest upon 
Arcady, for it would be useless to deny that a great deal of 
barbarity was perpetrated. Wife-beating, for instance, was a 
matter of course. I remember when I was a boy hearing two 
respectable ploughmen discussing this matter. One held that a 
husband was accountable to law if he used any weapon stronger 
than a switch or a whip, the other that it did not matter as long 
as no bones were broken. To this day I have not forgotten how 
they assumed the right of chastisement as one concerning which 
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there could be no controversy. Old men, too, when they were 
reduced to dependency on their relatives, were frequently subjected 
to the same discipline. Indeed, by concentrating attention on 
the dark side it would be easy to paint a very dismal picture of 
country manners, but such examples are exceptional and confined 
to the pagan slums of the villages. And just as the modern 
sanitary officer has cleared away the middens that used to be in 
front of the cottage doors, so education and the steady progress 
of the race are making instances of brutality rarer every year. 

I cannot help lamenting, however, that they are at the same 
time clearing away what is quaint and whimsical in village life. 
Of old the rustic in a neglected village was allowed to develop his 
oddities and peculiarities without interference, but now they are 
all planed down to a uniform pattern. And certainly the new 
generation does not find that pleasure in country life which was 
enjoyed by their grandfathers, for go where you will the farm 
steading and the village are dwindling away. The very cottages 
in which lived most of the characters whom I have alluded to 
here have been rased to the earth, and every spring the plough- 
share passes over their foundations. Their children and children’s 
children, who in the natural course of things should have stepped 
into their places, are now merged into the ranks of townsmen, or 
pursuing their fortunes abroad, and those who remain turn their 
eyes continually in the same direction. Thus it is very unlikely 
that the quaint and curious characters who are dead will be 
repeated in the years to come. 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
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Waith and Wrack. 


HROUGH the heaped mysteries of waith and wrack, 
When the long wave from the long beach draws back, 
I wander where the Ocean weaves her spells 
With seaweed and with shells, 


Here, ’mid the changes of the changeful tides, 
Save the brown rocks, naught tarries, naught abides ; 
Changeful as Fortune, here the restless sea 

Casts up her spoils for me. 


For me, and for my brothers of the air, 

Who come the wonders of the waves to share :— 

Grey in some derelict pool the heron stands ; 
Along the shining sands 


The yellow-footed dotterel piping run, 

The cormorant spreads his black wings to the sun, 

And o’er the rocks the grey-backed hoodie goes, 
Wisest. of all the crows. 


Here the sad plover and the curlew bring 

Dear dreams and memories of youth and spring, 

Of lonely moorlands and of hillsides green 
Through mists of morning seen. 


Here, in grey winter, when the tides recede, 

The wild duck gather ’mid the floating weed ; 

Here the loud redshank, ever dreading harm, 
Shrieks out his shrill alarm, 


Here the swift starlings hasten to and fro, 
Their burnished plumage flashing as they go; 
And ever against the blue of sea and sky 

The white gulls float and fly. 
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They know the strong sea’s secrets and her speech, 
The reef’s loud thunder and the rattling beach, 
The ripples laughing up a summer bay, 

And winter’s shrieking spray. 


Still the protecting, the destroying sea 

Feeds all her feathered nurselings, and to me 

She brings sweet music, echoes faint and strange, 
And dreams that shift and change. 


Hers are the glittering berg, the crashing floe ; 

She guards the mysteries men die to know ; 

These waves, that kiss my feet to-day, may roll 
To-morrow round the Pole. 


Hers are the happy isles; she still can hear 

Somewhere the sirens singing, sweet and clear ; 

The secrets of the ships that come not back 
Lie ’mid her waith and wrack. 


Sons of the sea, our fathers spread their wings 

And sailed afar, sea robbers and sea kings ; 

Sons of the sea, she deemed them children still, 
And worked with them her will. 


Here were their raven flags unfurled, and here 

Rested in peace the long-ships, fraught with fear 

To dwellers in the Southland, where they came 
With slaughter and with flame. 


Here by the blue marge of the waves they lie, 

The grim sea rovers who crept home to die; 

Her best beloved, within her bosom deep, 
The strong sea caught to sleep. 


Their dragon-ships sailed forth and came no more— 
Shattered, perchance, upon some alien shore ; 
Their deeds, undying as their mother-sea, 

Shape our world’s destiny. 


Still through the shouting of the tempest runs 

An echo of the voices of her sons ; 

Heroes who fell among the clanging ships, 
The war-shout on their lips. 
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Men, who are lords of earth, she holds in thrall, 
| | To every shore they gather at her call ; 
i Lords of the land, they better love to be 
The servants of the sea. 


Servants and lovers, they would live and die 

Between the strong sea and the open sky. 

Free as her waves they hail her, and rejoice 
With multitudinous voice. 


Mother and Mistress, dear to man and bird, 

I too have heard the voice my fathers heard. 

By thy long beaches thou hast made me free 
Of all thy mystery. 


Duncan J. ROBERTSON, 
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Pages from the Diary of Parson Parlett. 


ANUARY 8, 1667.—Forth to Brackminster, by appointment, 
to meet with the bishop, who hath given me the living of 
Sternax, newly vacated. 

His lordship very courteous and did offer to lodge me that 
night. But I was anxious for Dorothy, she being all alone, and 
did think of it the more that ’tis now two years to that very day 
that her dear mother did leave me a widower, to my unceasing 
sorrow. 

Yet the good bishop would have me, at the least, dine with 
him, and did hasten the meal for my greater expedition. A good 
dinner of roast pullet and sucking-pig, but I have drank better 
wine. I was not, I fear me, the good company I generally be. 

In Sternax parish, as my lord bishop did privily inform me, 
there be a man of strange life and behaviour, albeit of good sub- 
stance and position, one Sir Ralph Brant, whom Mr. Thorp, the 
former parson, now dead of the jaundice, did ever regard as a 
thorn in his flesh. 

On my asking wherein he did more particularly offend, ‘ Nay, 
that,’ quoth the bishop, ‘ I cannot precisely tell. But Mr. Thorp 
did ever complain of him as a pagan man who did set a bad 
example to the parish, nor would accept his pastor’s guidance in 
the matter of almsgiving. Yet am I bound to say that my 
nephew, who did meet with this same Sir Ralph in foreign parts 
ere he came into his inheritance at Sternax, ever spake loudly in 
his praise, as a most excellent good young man and a valiant. 
And ’twixt you and me, Mr. Parlett, your predecessor, though a 
worthy man and a pious, was wanting in discernment.’ 

I was a little downcast at the thought of so contrary a 
parishioner, which the bishop perceiving did lay his hand kindly 
on my shoulder. 


‘Be of good cheer!’ said he. ‘What though the man be an 
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odd fish? *Twill be for you to angle for him and draw him to 
land by virtue of your office !’ 

Thence, parting from the bishop with his blessing, to the 
White Hart Tavern, where I had bestowed my nag, and whence I 
did homeward wend me in company of Mr. Thrupton, of my 
parish, whom, being originally from Sternax way, I did cautiously 
sound as to Sir Ralph Brant. 

‘’Tis a man,’ quoth he, ‘I have never seen, but have heard 
strange things of would fill a book.’ 

Whereupon he, being a merry man and of a pretty enough 
wit, did, to my great content, fall to beguile the way with talk of 
this Sir Ralph. I will briefly set down one or two things he did 
tell me. 

Some three years ago, Sir Ralph being but newly come to 
Sternax, a couple of footpads, bold knaves, did stop several that 
journeyed that way, leaving them ever the poorer for the meeting. 
At length the rascals did wax so impudent as to strip a wealthy 
grazier to the skin and then truss him like a fowl to a stake passed 
under his bent thighs, and was found next morning under a hedge 
well nigh perished with cold. Now Sir Ralph, when he heard it, 
did disguise him with a mock white beard, and bowing his shoulders 
did shape himself as an aged man, and leaning on a crutch did go 
that way of a moonlit night. Up to him the two ruffians and did 
jeer him, and were for treating him like the rest, when he out 
with a stout cudgel from under his cloak, and, being a marvellous 
strong man, did trounce them both and tie them back to back. 
And the end was they were lodged in Brackminster jail, where the 
grazier did swear to them, and were both hanged. 

Here be another tale. Sir Ralph did chance to be passing 
through Sternax village one day, when he heard words between a 
widow woman and her grown son. The mother was entreating 
her son to turn the dung-heap aside from her cowhouse door lest 
she should soil her skirts going to milk. 

‘And think ye I be going to soil my hands with the dirty 
work ?’ cried the sulky lout. 

Up steps Sir Ralph. ‘Yes, my man,’ quoth he quietly, ‘and 
not only so, but you'll wash the stones for a path for your mother 
when all is done.’ 

Which the man did as meek as a lamb, under the shadow of 
Sir Ralph’s sapling staff. 

‘And now for your pay,’ said Sir Ralph with a queer smile, 
‘ follow me." 
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And the rustic followed him, not knowing what to think, till 
they got out of sight and ken of all men into the heart of Sternax 
Common, where Sir Ralph did baste him xight heartily with his 
oaken stick. 

‘And now be off and be a good son to your mother, or there'll 
be another pay-day.’ 

And from that day no saint could keep the fifth commandment 
better than did Toby Sikes. 

At which hearing it did seem strange to me if Sir Ralph were 
not the best beloved man of that country-side. 

‘Nay,’ quoth Mr. Thrupton, ‘’tis not so. For he hath a 
strange twist of temper and consorteth but little with his fellow- 
men. Nor will he brook intrusion on his privacy and detesteth 
to see a stranger on his domain, As to womankind, he doth so 
abhor it (despite his goodness to the village widow) as he will 
have all his household work done by men, nor will even have a 
female wash his clothes, but the gardener must do it; slovenly, 
no doubt, but of that his master recketh little. There be 
rumours that, being once crossed in love, it hath soured the man. 
However this may be, he is, though young and comely and of a 
most distinguished presence, of so grim and stern a mien that 
men fear more than they love him.’ 

‘ And is he sound for Church and King ?’ 

Mr. Thrupton laughed right merrily. 

‘Why, for aught I know, and so he may be! But he hath 
deserted Sternax Church since his quarrel with Parson Thorp a 
year ago last Martinmas. This was how it befell: 

‘There was little love betwixt the two, and the parson had 
been reproaching him for laxity in churchgoing, being perchance 
secretly vexed that when he did come he ever fell asleep at the 
sermon. But one Lord’s Day Sir Ralph did not slumber thereat, 
for the discourse was discharged full at his head. He heard him- 
self likened to moody Saul vexed with an evil spirit, and hurling 
javelins of despite at the David of the pulpit who would fain have 
harped to him the soothing melody of true doctrine and sound 
advice. And all in so pointed a manner as to draw the stare of 
the congregation upon him. And Sir Ralph did sit on with 
folded arms like to a stone figure. But when the preacher went 
on to compare him with Nebuchadnezzar, driven for his sins to a 
lonely life far from the haunts of men and eating grass as oxen 
(‘twas another craze of Sir Ralph’s never to eat butcher’s meat), 
up he got and was walking out of the church, holding himself 
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mighty stiff and straight, when a fat and wheezy old dog of the 
parson’s which was wont to lie on the steps of the pulpit did 
come to meet him, wagging its stump of a tail. The wrathful 
man did raise his foot in act to kick, but did of a sudden change 
his mind and did pat it on the back instead. Lord! how I should 
have loved to have seen it all!’ 

I could not help but join in Mr. Thrupton’s merriment ; yet 
was I inly grieved as well for Mr. Thorp as for Sir Ralph; good 
men both, yet blind to one another’s virtues and seeing only one 
another’s defects. That matter of the dog should have healed 
their feud. 

January 9.—Did arrive home and found Dorothy, to my joy, 
in good health and of gay spirits, and did rally me on my good 
fare at the bishop’s, which was better, she would have me note, 
than the Apostles’, 

But I, too, was in pleasant mood, and made answer that they 
dined off fish fresh caught, which was a tit-bit Brackminster, 
being inland, knew nought of, whereat she did break into merry 
laughter, which was music to mine ears. 

She be vastly handsome, my Dorothy, and light-hearted withal, 
as a thrush in the coppice on a summer’s day. 

April 10.—Weare arrived at our new home and find the house 
but a sorry one. Yet is the garden marvellous pretty, with yew-tree 
hedges cunningly trimmed and many sunny nooks wherein to sit 
—a thing to which my predecessor was more given than most of 
his coat, being a sickly man and ever of a great languor in hot 
weather, 

Dorothy and I be already drawing plots of alterations in the 
house which, methinks, will be for the better and, doubtless, more 
to my daughter’s liking, Mr. Thorp having been unmarried, so 
that less did content him. 

Nor will Dorothy have me forget mine own comfort, but hath 
herself devised a room for my books and to compose my discourses, 
which pleaseth me vastly. And she hath moreover planned for 
me a bowling alley in the garden. 

April 12,—I have to-day seen, but from a distance only, Stark 
Hall, the abode of Sir Ralph Brant, who, I find, owneth the bulk 
of this and other parishes hereabout: a fine house, but of an 
appearance most forbidding for the neglect it shows. 

April 29.—’Tis strange how Sir Ralph comes not to church. 
It cannot be that he hath heard my sermons ill reported of, for 
the people, and notably the younger men, do flock to the church 
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every Lord’s Day. And Mr. Bullamy, the churchwarden, tells me 
*twas but a thin congregation in Parson Thorp’s time—the main 
old women and children, and for the most part sad and sorry 
sermons. 

But Sir Ralph I have not yet seen, nor hath he made me 
welcome. 

Now my Lord Trusfit, in my last parish, was ever careful to 
do everything for my content, and was wont to show me great 
civility—venison twice a year and a runlet of his best wine every 
Christmas—so that Sir Ralph’s coldness irketh the more. 

Yet would I not judge him hastily. Perchance he be warped 
of some trouble beyond the common. 

May 3.—Dorothy, God bless her! be growing into much 
favour in the parish by reason of her kind heart and winning 
ways, and is already known and loved of all my poor people. 
And in sooth the maid be a passing sweet maid and the apple of 
mine eye. 

May 15.—Am newly come from the village, where be tales 
that Sir Ralph is wont to set man-traps and such-like heathenish 
engines in his woods, which I be loth to credit and so be Dorothy. 

June 15.—Since my last writing things so strange have be- 
fallen that, in the telling thereof, I deem them worthy of more 
fulness and precision than is my wont. 

*Twas nine o’clock at night on May 19, when, after we had 
supped, a knock came at my door, that Farmer Thribble, of 
Hebbleston, was took of a sudden worse and would fain see me. 

‘ Alack, poor soul!’ cries Dorothy, ‘’tis he of whom I heard 
yesterday. Dame Powlett would have it he hath been ailing ever 
since his ague !’ 

And she did haste to fetch me my warm cloak for fear of the 
night air. The messenger, a raw country lad, did guide me to 
the farm, which, being on the uttermost border of the parish, I 
had not hitherto visited. 

I found the farmer very sick of 4 dysentery, and after tarrying 
some time with him—I would fain hope to his comforting—I 
turned me homewards, telling the lad that I could fare right well 
alone. For the youth was heavy-eyed by reason of the lateness of 
the hour. 

I was gotten as far asa great oak, which I had noted in coming, 
when I sat me down on a bank to rest, for twas a tiring walk and 
I be not a robust man, And I bethought me that surely must be 
hereabout a shorter way home than the road, which did seem to 
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bear away from the direction I would go. So musing, mine eye 
lit on an old stile, partly blocked by brambles in the hedge, and 
peering through I did descry the path making straight for my. 
haven, or so it did appear. 

And, in the dim light (for the moon was rising, but not yet 
free of the mists), a nightingale burst into his song in the under- 
wood. This did decide me. 

So I did push me a way over the stile, through the briars, and 
so along the path with a light stepand heart. But anon the track 
did grow less distinct and did seem to fork out in different direc- 
tions, to my great puzzlement, so that I did lose me in the wood. 

I was bethinking me how Dorothy would be alarmed at my 
delay, when something did close on my right foot, above the ankle, 
with a cruel grip. The pain was such as I could scarce endure. 
At first I thought ‘twas some wild animal had bit me, but ’twas a 
steel trap that did close with a spring. Do what I would I could 
not rid me of the hellish thing, though I made shift to undo my 
buckle for the easing of my foot. 

And it came as a flash to me, that here was Sir Ralph’s wood 
and I caught in one of his traps !—a sorry plight truly for a par- 
son of a parish ; and my silk stocking too all rent and bloody, for 
I had not changed into my woollen, because of the haste to start. 

For a space mine anger was hot against the man who had 
devised such deviltries. But, I bethought me, the engine was not 
there of set purpose to catch me of all men, and that in sooth I 
was where no business called me. What would the bishop say 
should it come to his ears ? 

By this the late moon was risen, and had I been otherwise 
placed, I had enjoyed the gentle beauty of the night. And, despite 
my disorder of mind and body, I could not but mark the delicate 
tracery wrought by the shadows of the young foliage. Moreover, 
the song of Philomel that had lured me thither was now grown 
into a chorus, 

One thing I was plain set on, and that to keep off, an ’twere 
possible, the faintness which did begin to creep on me. For I 
knew that, if haply I were to fall in a swound, ’twould be the 
breaking of my leg. 

So I did chant me the Litany, what I could remember (and 
was ashamed how little I could without book), and did sing some 
hymns to beguile my mind. 

I was drawing me a breath at the end of a verse when a voice, 
mighty deep and stern, spake out of the bushes hard by. 
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‘Thou psalm-singing, crop-eared cur! I'll teach thee sing 
another tune There was a pause as of one amazed, and a 
tall man did forth of the covert. 

‘God save my wits!’ yuoth he, ‘ whom have we here ?’ 

lessayed to draw me up with somewhat of dignity, though it 
did sore hurt my foot to do so, and made answer to the ranger, as 
I thought him. 

‘’Tis I, Timothy Parlett, Master of Arts, charged with the 
spiritual cure of this parish, and am caught in a snare, thinking 
to have reached home the sooner: . 

But he had already stooped to release me. 

‘ Gad, sir,’ said he, ‘ you adorn the position! Were I in your 
case, small stomach, troth, were mine for singing.’ 

And I did perceive, by the quaking of his broad shoulders, that 
he was deeply moved by pity of my plight. 

Anon he had got the iron fangs open and I was free. But 
hereupon Nature did seize her opportunity of requital for the pain 
and loss of blood, and I had fallen had he not caught me in his 
arms. And I felt myself being swiftly carried homewards, 

The motion did so sooth me as I fell on a kind of trance, 


wherefrom I did awake to find me in mine own bed, but very 
weak, 








And I did hear as in a dream my dear daughter’s voice, saying, 
in hushed tones— 

‘I fear me the limb be sorely injured.’ 

And the deep voice of him that did rescue me made gentle 
answer— 

‘Nay, young mistress, comfort thee. "Twill soon heal, There 
be no injury to the bone of any moment.’ 

Again my Dorothy spake, and her great love for me did tremble 
in the words— 

‘Was it a savage dog, think you, sir, that did set on him ?’ 

‘Tis no dog’s bite.’ 

‘What then, good sir?’ 

A space did follow of silence so deep as I did hear plain the 
faint patter of the ivy on the lattice. And I did lie idly waiting 
for the answer as though ’twere a thing I had heard long ago. 

‘*T was one of Sir Ralph Brant’s man-traps.’ 

And I saw the shadow of my Dorothy on the wall as she did 
rise to her feet in a blaze of wrath. 


‘ Were the coward here,’ cried my girl, ‘I would box him his 
ears |’ 
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‘Coward or no,’ quoth the other, ‘ here he be, and submitteth 
him to thy just punishment.’ 

And I could see his shadow kneeling at her feet. 

But for all answer Dorothy did sink on her chair in a storm of 
weeping, and ‘ Cruel! cruel!’ she did murmur ’mid her tears. 

Whereupon my weakness did again overcome me, and I knew 
no more till the sun was high in heaven. 

Neither my daughter nor I said aught to other living creature 
of the events of the night, and made some excuse for my keeping 
my bed, even to our old serving-woman, Deb, who had been long 
abed when I was brought home. 

The next Lord’s Day, my kind neighbour, Doctor Shelton, of 
Threllick, did undertake my duties at the church, having by good 
hap a visitor in his house, to wit Mr. Ford, of Cambridge, who did 
undertake his. 

Doctor Shelton be an excellent, worthy man, but an indifferent 
preacher (Mr. Bullamy says the drowsiest, save Parson Thorp, he 
did ever know), so that I marvelled the more that Sir Ralph 
should go to hear him. Yet so it was—the first time for many 
months, in brave attire, Dame Powlett tells me, and did look like 
a Prince of the Blood. 

Now Dorothy had told me nought of this, nor could I gather 
that she had observed it. However, the second Lord’s Day after 
my accident I got to church by help of a stick and Dorothy’s arm, 
and did note that the cobwebs were brushed out of Sir Ralph’s 
pew and new cushions, and anon himself did arrive mighty fine, 
and hath a very distinguished air. 

As I was robing me for the service, Mr. Bullamy came to me. 

‘A wonder hath happened,’ quoth he, his face red and eyes 
round; ‘’tis come to my knowledge that last evening he’ (there 
was but one ‘he’ in Sternax) ‘ hath took up all his man-traps and 
buried them in a big hole in Thorlop Bottom, and the paths 
through his woods be now free for the villagers to use as they list!’ 

I did mark how Sir Ralph did attend closely to the sermon, 
and did join in the singing bravely and with much skill of music, 
But my Dorothy, that was ever wont to sing like a lark, was to-day 
mum as any mouse, which did a little vex me. 

And in sooth my girl be grown very silent these days, and her 
old sprightliness doth seem to have left her. I pray she have not 
taken my hurt overmuch to heart. That were folly seeing I 


be, save for a limp, well-nigh healed, though a scar there will 
always be. 
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I had thought to thank Sir Ralph privily after the service, but 
he was gone. “Tis almost as though he did avoid us of set pur- 
pose. Perchance he may have took offence at Dorothy’s words of 
that night. But I have said nought of this to her, nor knoweth 
she that I did chance to hear them. 

We were wending us homewards slowly (for my lameness) when 
we heard the sound of horsemen riding towards us, and anon two 
mounted gallants came to view. 

We had withdrawn into a grassy nook at one side of the road 
to give them the freer passage by a duck-pond on the other, when 
they did check their horses, and much to my disquiet I did per- 
ceive that they purposed some rudeness. (For the times be 
unruly from the licence of the Court, which setteth a pestilent 
example. This I say that be a loyal King’s man to the core, and 
ever have been.) They were both bravely dressed young bloods, 
and did ride very good cattle. 

‘How now, Father Winter?’ quoth one; ‘how comest thou in 
company of Spring ?’ 

‘Mount up hither, fair maid,’ quoth the other, ‘ and ride with 
us. “Twill be the merrier.’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ said I earnestly, ‘ will it please you go your way 
and let us take ours?’ 

‘ Softly, sir,’ cries the elder and more evil-looking of the two 
(to my mind), ‘I would fain first taste that lady’s lips. For, Gad, 
sir, they tempt a man devilishly.’ 

And he dismounted, and tossing his bridle to his friend came 
towards us. My daughter screamed, and I did put myself in front 
of her with sore misgiving, for he was a strong man and taller 


than I. But just as he was laying his hand on my cloak I did 


hear Dorothy say very softly, ‘Thank God!’ and who should step 
out of a gap in the hedge behind us but Sir Ralph Brant. In two 
strides he had got one hand on the collar and the other on the 
belt of him who was molesting us, and had swung him off his feet 
into the deepest part of the duck-pond. The other gallant waited 
not to see more, but spurred away like the wind, taking his com- 
panion’s horse with him. 

Sir Ralph took a pistol from his girdle and was for aiming at 
him, but Dorothy put her hand on his arm. He turned his head 
towards her, and I saw a marvellous tender look soften the stern 
face as their eyes did meet. 

‘So be it,’ quoth he, lowering the weapon, ‘ yet did he richly 
deserve it, were it but for deserting his friend yonder.’ 
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And he pointed to the further side of the pond, where our fine 
gentleman was now crawling out covered with slime and duckweed, 
wigless, and his gay feathers drenched and bedraggled with the 
muddy water like to a wet gamecock. “Iwas a sight none of us 
could forbear to laugh at, so sorry a figure did he cut. 

We did leave the fellow to find him his trusty friend, and so 
on to my house, where I did persuade Sir Ralph to dine with us, 
and were right merry over good but simple fare, to wit, boiled 
chicken and gammon of bacon, with bread and fruit ; and our guest 
did much praise Dorothy’s conserves. 

After dinner Sir Ralph and I sat on a bench in the garden 
under a fine spreading beech-tree. “Iwas sweet summer weather, 
and we had our wine on a small table, Dorothy being seated on a 
low stool at my feet sewing. 

And I, knowing Sir Ralph to be a man better travelled than 
most, did draw from him some account of his journeyings. 

So he did fall to talk of them—mighty good discourse, and ’tis 
plain to see he be a man of great understanding and observation. 

And I did note, when he was telling of a most terrible storm 
that did burst on the ship he was in off the African coast, and of 
his danger and being like to be lost, how my Dorothy’s cheeks did 
pale as she did bend over her work. 

But what followed did mightily divert me, more than they 
guessed, 

It befell thus. 

Sir Ralph was discoursing of a certain slave-merchant in Algiers, 
and how he did ill-treat his slaves and did lash one—a young girl 
naked to the waist—with a knotted cord. And I saw Dorothy’s 
work fall out of her hands, and her eyes did flash and her bosom 
heave, and anon up she springs, and did knock her stool over in 
the act. 

‘The evil brute!’ cried she, ‘I could : 

‘ Box him his ears ?’ asked Sir Ralph demurely, whereupon they 
did both burst into hearty laughter, Dorothy with a heightened 
colour which did vastly become her. 

‘*Twas the very thing I did, said he, ‘and did relish the doing, 
though it did well nigh get me in trouble with his countrymen. 
But you did promise, Mistress Dorothy, to show me your garden. 
Will it please you to do so now?’ 

They were soon lost to my sight behind the yew-tree hedges, 
and being a thought drowsy after the labours of the day, I did fall 
into a light slumber. 
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The next I remember was Dorothy’s arms round my neck and 
her soft lips on my cheek. I did rouse me, and saw her sweet 
face full of a great happiness, so that her eyes did shine like stars. 

‘I have told your daughter, Mr. Parlett,’ said Sir Ralph, ‘the 
story of my life. “Iwas a woman that clouded it, and a woman 
may restore its sunshine. Will you give Dorothy to me, if she 
be willing to try, as I think she be ?’ 

And for the great love I bare her I could not say him nay. 


R. PARDEpP, 
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Two Boys and a Robin. 


N this matter of the catapult and an incidental murder done 
thereby, Teddy considered himself both severely and unjustly 
treated. When orders are repeatedly disobeyed it is well that 
boys should be scolded, deprived of their tea, or otherwise punished ; 
else how would any sort of discipline or order be maintained ? 
And, besides, without risk of reprimand and consequences, the 
fun of disobedience would wholly disappear. This is a sensible 
view, and logical enough to satisfy even the requirements of a 
schoolboy. Teddy had no wish to be unreasonable; he was, as 
usual, willing to be punished; but he did, in this instance, con- 
sider the punishment out of all proportion to the crime. It was 
hard, because of a mere mishap (in spite of his excited self- 
congratulation he was secretly aware that the success of his shot 
was only a matter of chance), it was hard to be deprived, as it 
were, of his birthright as a man. He felt that he had been 
unjustly and wrongfully dealt by, and hence, for the first time in 
his life, Teddy was sulky. 

It all began in this way. Cousin Winnie, sitting one day 
under the trees by the river, overheard her two boys, as they 
drifted down stream, engaged in an argument which, before long, 
degenerated into altercation. 

‘You are a stupid fool,’ said Teddy finally—and ‘Sit down, 
you fathead!’ responded Aubrey, his clear voice rendered shrill by 
annoyance. 

Cousin Winnie smiled serenely. ‘It is a pleasure to hear 
Aubrey use such language. It reassures me on his account. I 
feel now that he is not too good to live.’ 

‘ Have you ever imagined it ?’ asked her companion. 

‘Sometimes,’ she admitted regretfully. -‘ Yes, sometimes I 
really have. There is, however, no such fear for Teddy, and that 
has been a great comfort to me.’ 

She laughed. You see the boys were not her very own boys ; 
they were loaned to her for the summer holidays, and therefore 
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she did not feel the weight of moral responsibility which would 
have fallen upon a mother. Cousin Winnie could afford to 
laugh. 

Meantime the boat, drifting down stream, had glided out of 
earshot, and presently ran aground amidst some low-growing 
hazel bushes. This, as Teddy had lost a scull overboard just 
before they passed Cousin Winnie’s resting-place, was not to be 
wondered at. 

‘If you'd left the water-rat alone you wouldn’t have dropped 
the scull, said Aubrey, paddling vigorously with the boat-hook. 
‘Look out, stupid! You'll topple over yourself in a minute.’ 

‘ Wh—what’s it matter if I do?’ said Teddy, who always 
stammered when he was excited. ‘I can swim, can’t I?’ 

‘Yes. And so could that rat,’ retorted Aubrey. 

The sneer, though not perhaps too obvious, went home to 
Teddy’s heart. He said nothing, but shut his mouth tightly, 
and for the next few minutes devoted himself to a disentangle- 
ment from their present dilemma. It was autumn; nuts were 
ripe, and, moreover, here they grew in abundance. After all, one 
might be in a worse position than hitched up under a hazel tree 
in late September, and, besides, there was no need at all for 
haste ; Cousin Winnie was very well occupied, as so, indeed, were 
they. Instead, therefore, of pushing further out from the bank, 
they pulled a little closer under it, and Aubrey dragged down the 
branches, while Teddy stripped off the nuts. Their mouths were 
full, and the quarrel, which, as they glided down stream, had 
assumed most excellent proportions, dropped and was almost 
forgotten. 

Not quite, however. Presently Aubrey said apologetically, 
and as one who makes a distinct concession: 

‘He was a quick ’un, that rat! I don’t believe anybody could 
have hit him.’ 

Teddy accepted the amende, and replied magnanimously : 

I don’t know about that. Some chaps might. Rr—Rawstone 
would, for one.’ 

Aubrey shook his head. He did not know Rawstone, for he 
and Teddy, to their everlasting regret, were not at school together; 
but he had heard a great deal about him, and he was not inclined 
to thinx so much of him as did his brother. This, perhaps, was 
natural, but Teddy resented it. 

‘ Rawstone’s a better shot than I,’ he said, ‘and ZJ ought to 
have hit that rat. He'd do it easy. 
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Aubrey, who had the gift of silence, made no remark ; besides, 
his tongue was otherwise occupied than with speech, and—for 
with him thought moved slowly—he had no retort ready upon 
the instant. 

Teddy, impulsive and quick, broke in eagerly. ‘ L—look 
here,’ he cried, beginning to stammer again under the stress of 
excitement, ‘you don’t believe Rawstone could have hit that 
rat ?’ 

‘No,’ said Aubrey stolidly and with some difficulty of articula- 
tion. 

‘N—nor that I could if I’d had another chance ?’ 

Again Aubrey shook his head gravely. 

‘W—well,’ said Teddy, ‘if I hit that r—robin, will you 
believe it ?’ 

He pointed to a low bough close above the water and at some 
distance from them. A robin, his breast feathers shining crimson 
in the sun, had just hopped along it to the extreme end; the 
slender twig vibrated under his fragile weight; he hung there, 
poised over the river, light as swan’s-down, ready in a moment to 
take wing into the shadowy woods beyond. 

Aubrey opened his mouth to remonstrate. ‘ You know Cousin 
Winnie—’ he began. But already the deed was done. 

Teddy, always prompt, had taken aim even while he was 
speaking ; a stone, swift and sudden, flew across the sunlit space 
of water, and, with a convulsive flutter, the robin dropped from its 
perch into the river. The murder was a thing accomplished, and 
perhaps, of the three beings interested therein, Teddy was the 
most surprised and astounded. For the robin itself there had 
been—even supposing a bird capable of consecutive thought—no 
time for emotion; and this consideration afterwards presented 
itself to Aubrey’s tender heart as a consolation. 

‘You see,’ he said to Cousin Winnie, ‘it couldn’t have known 
the stone was coming, and, besides, even if it saw Teddy taking 
aim, it never would have supposed that he could hit it. I didn’t. 
I'm glad it hadn’t time to think about it, poor thing.’ 

At present, however, the excitement of sport held both boys to 
the exclusion, even on Aubrey’s part, of any weak feelings of pity 
or sentiment, With much splashing and difficulty they succeeded 
in pushing out from under the interlacing boughs, and, dropping 
down stream a yard or two, they fished the unfortunate robin, 
limp and dripping, out of the water. It was quite dead. 
The feathers clung, bedabbled and disordered, to its tiny body; 
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its little head, infinitely pathetic, drooped, a dead weight, with 
half-shut eyes, between Teddy’s sturdy fingers. 

Aubrey, even in his admiration for such unerring marksman- 
ship, felt that this trophy of his brother’s skill was not altogether 
meet for the eyes of Cousin Winnie. 

‘It’s a robin,’ he said, as though stating a just discovered fact, 
‘and robins, you know, Cousin Winnie is so very fond of. If ithad 
been only a sparrow, Teddy ; but she did beg us not even to shoot 
at the sparrows.’ 

‘She didn’t say n—not shoot at them,’ corrected Teddy. 
‘Sh—she said, ‘‘ Don’t hit them,” that’s all.’ 

‘Well, but you have hit it,’ objected Aubrey. 

Teddy turned the dead bird over on his palm. 

‘Yes,’ he agreed reflectively, ‘I have. And oh !’—he looked 
up suddenly, with brown eyes full of triumph, ‘and, oh ! wasn’t it 
a jolly good shot ?’ 

Aubrey nodded. 

‘W—well, now you believe that Rawstone could have hit that 
rat?’ 

But Aubrey was not prepared to admit so much. He sat 
down and argued the matter. Teddy’s shot, he conceded, was 
little short of marvellous (he was too magnanimous to suggest 
that it might have been a fluke), but he failed to see how his 
brother’s success proved Rawstone’s powers. 

‘B—but you said that if I hit the robin you'd believe me,’ 
insisted Teddy, much annoyed. 

‘No, I didn’t. Id no time to say anything,’ replied his 
brother gravely. This, when Teddy came to consider it, could 
not be denied, and presently Rawstone’s name dropped out of the 
discussion. If Aubrey would not be convinced he could not be 
convinced, a fact which Teddy knew well by experience, and, in 
consequence, he began to feel that he had committed a sin, and 
had committed it in vain. At first the rapture of success filled 
his mind ; now he remembered Cousin Winnie, and, like Aubrey, 
he regretted that this particular bird happened to be a robin. 
‘Though anyhow,’ he said reflectively, looking at the little corpse, 
‘anyhow, robin or no robin, she wouldn’t have liked it. Well, 
come on, Aubrey. I’ve got to tell her some time, and, after all, 
you know, she can’t help seeing what a shot it was.’ 

Aubrey assented. Cousin Winnie was only a woman, but even 
a woman, he thought, must be impressed by such success as this. 
‘All the same, we'd better get the scull,’ he suggested, as an 
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after-thought, and presently they came across it, floating down 
the river. Thereupon further delay became useless; besides 
the sun had dropped behind the woods, it grew late, and Cousin 
Winnie’s voice was heard in the distance, calling. 


Teddy hid the dead body of the robin under a rug in the bows, 
and did not own his guilt until bed-time that evening. He was 
then a good deal puzzled by the way in which Cousin Winnie 
received his confession, and he felt somewhat hurt at her surpris- 
ing indifference, not only to the skill with which his crime had 
been committed, but, apparently, to the fact of that crime itself. 
Teddy was accustomed, especially with Cousin Winnie, to be con- 
sidered a person of importance. 

‘B—but it was such a thundering good shot,’ he urged, stand- 
ing expectantly before her. ‘W—wasn’t it, Aubrey ?’ 

Aubrey, on the other side of her chair, agreed, like the chorus 
in a Greek play. 

‘It’s so cruel to kill birds, said Cousin Winnie absently, 
‘especially robins.’ There was an air of vagueness about her 
which Teddy found peculiarly trying. He regretted that he had 
refrained from exhibiting the trophy of his prowess to Mr. 
Meredith as they sculled homeward: down the river. He wasa 
man, and a sportsman; /e would have understood. The delay 
had been merely to spare a woman’s over-sensitive feelings, and, 
after all, she really did not seem to care one way or the other 
about it. 

‘Why r—robins?’ he asked, his eyes fixed upon her face, 
‘Do they feel more than sparrows ?’ 

‘I think so. Yes, I suppose they must,’ said Cousin Winnie 
in reply. Her lips were grave, but her eyes smiled ; she was look- 
ing between the boys—not at them—and ever so far away, as if 
she saw something quite beyond their range of vision. Perhaps 
she did, and they were quick to resent her pre-occupation, for 
presently, without further parley, they betook themselves to bed. 

‘She didn’t seem angry, but she certainly was not glad,’ said 
Teddy ruefully, as he drew the sheet up to his chin. ‘I wish I’d 
shown the bird to Mr. Meredith. He'd have been pleased and 
understood about it. You see one can’t kill anything much with- 
out vexing Cousin Winnie, though she made more fuss over that 
moor-hen I hit last week than she did about this robin. I didn’t 
kill the moor-hen either, only stung her.’ He paused reflectively. 
‘I say, you d—don’t believe robins do feel more than sparrows, 
d—do you?’ he said with sudden eagerness, 
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Aubrey grunted. He was already fast asleep, but Teddy lay 
awake for a whole quarter of an hour. Where Cousin Winnie 
was concerned, he would have preferred anything rather than 
indifference. 


The next morning Meredith came to breakfast. Teddy was 
glad. He liked and admired Meredith, as any healthy-minded 
boy must like and admire a man who plays cricket for his county, 
and whose average, at the end of the season, seldom falls below 
twenty-eight or thirty. Teddy was rather late for breakfast, but, 
when he came into the room, Cousin Winnie had not yet poured 
out the tea. She was standing with Meredith in the window, and 
she held out her hand to Teddy and drew him close beside her ; 
Aubrey, who followed at his brother’s heels, put up his face for a 
kiss, 

Cousin Winnie looked at her boys and laughed. Then she 
blushed, and laughed again, but her lips trembled, and, somehow, 
what she wanted to say would not shape itself into words. She 
sat down on the window seat, one arm round Teddy’s shoulders, 
the other holding Aubrey against her knee. 

‘ You tell them, Jack,’ she said a little unsteadily, and rubbed 
her cheek against Teddy’s close-cropped head. 

Neither of the boys spoke. They felt that something mo- 
mentous was in the air, but what, they were unable to divine. 

‘Your cousin Winnie,’ said Meredith, looking down on the 
group beside him, ‘your cousin Winnie has promised to marry 
me, and—and I’m awfully proud, boys, and glad and happy, and 
I hope you'll be glad and happy too.’ 

There was a dead silence. Teddy flushed crimson, paled, and 
flushed again. Aubrey, less startled, but a good deal taken aback, 
stared at Meredith with wide-open, questioning eyes. ‘ Really, 
truly?’ he said. ‘It is not a joke, Mr. Meredith ?’ 

Meredith’s lips broke into a smile. ‘Really, truly, and it is 
not a joke. Ask Cousin Winnie,’ he answered. 

Aubrey considered a moment. For once in his life, Teddy 
had thrust upon him the office of spokesman. The duties, for 
Teddy usually took the lead, were new to him, but he rose man- 
fully to the occasion, and, after a wistful glance at his brother, 
whose face was turned obstinately away from him, he took a step 
towards Meredith, with outstretched hand and lifted eyes. 

‘We are glad,’ he said gravely, ‘and we hope you will take 
care of Cousin Winnie. Teddy ’—he shoved the younger brother 
with his elbow—‘aren’t you going‘to say you're glad too? 
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Teddy remained ominously silent. 

Cousin Winnie, puzzled and a little troubled, rose from her 
seat in the window and went to the breakfast table. Meredith 
followed her, but Teddy stood, as if turned to stone, staring 
out into the sunny garden. 

‘I think,’ whispered Aubrey anxiously, ‘I think you ought to 
say you are glad. I think Cousin Winnie expects it.’ 

Teddy shook his head. 

‘You don’t understand,’ he whispered back again, ‘I never 
thought she could have punished me so. It isn’t a bit fair.’ 

He thrust both hands into his knickerbocker pockets and fixed 
his attention again upon the lawn. Aubrey looked at him with 
uncomprehending compassion. 

‘But she won’t care any less for us,’ he said consolingly. ‘And 
after all, you know, I don’t see what difference it can make.’ 

‘Oh! shut up!’ responded Teddy crossly, and forthwith took 
his usual place at the breakfast table. 

Not a word was said by either of the boys during the meal, 
and at the first possible moment they escaped to their favourite 
nest on the top of a half-cut hayrick. Teddy sprawled at full 
length in the sweet-smelling hay, his chin supported on his hands, 
while Aubrey, clear-eyed and wondering, sat beside him. 

Aubrey felt shaken by the worrying events of the morning. 
Meredith’s announcement was in itself startling enough, and he 
had needed all his inherent gentlehood to enable him to receive 
such a piece of news with due sympathy and some show of con- 
gratulation. But Teddy’s unlooked-for behaviour proved even 
more astounding. Teddy, whose tongue was never silent, even 
when he slept, had uttered no word, good or bad, upon the 
subject since they left the house, and that, thought Aubrey 
sadly, pulling a long wisp of hay through his fingers, must be 
almost a quarter of an hour ago. This silence struck him as un- 
precedented and alarming. He hoped that nothing terrible, of 
which only Teddy was aware, was brooding over Cousin Winnie’s 
devoted head ; but really he began to be afraid. It seemed useless 
to prod his brother with questions, and, besides, it was Aubrey’s 
habit to wait. His actions, like his words, came slowly and grew 
out of consideration. Teddy, meantime, though he was very 
unhappy, could not help enjoying himself with that enjoyment 
which comes to us all when we consider we have a right ‘o 
feel aggrieved. He had a quarrel with Cousin Winnie, and 
that, though deplorable and heart-breaking, was a matter of im- 
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portance since, on this occasion, the blame lay entirely with her. 
It was not fair to treat a fellow so. The injustice of woman 
weighed heavily on his heart, and, with a sigh, he turned over 
upon his back in the hay. The weight felt easier in that position. 
Above him a pale-blue sky, flecked with light, drifting clouds, 
hung far and far away—much farther, he thought, than yester- 
day, when its colour had been deeper and the sunlight seemed 
hotter and nearer to the earth. A bird flitted across his line of 
vision to perch upon a neighbouring bough. He noted that it 
was a robin, and sat up with sudden animation. 

‘ L—look at the brute!’ he said. ‘I wish I had my catapult ; 
I'd teach him to sit singing there!’ He shook an impatient fist 
in the direction of the tree. 

‘ All the same, I do think it’s awfully rough! She might have 
kept me in all d—day and sent me to bed early, but now 
He broke off, nursing his knees moodily between his arms. 

‘I don’t see why you should mind so much,’ said Aubrey, 
trying not to look puzzled. (His thoughts usually laboured slowly 
behind Teddy’s, coming to a conclusion an hour after his brother 
had dismissed the matter under discussion from his mind.) ‘It 
isn’t as though she will care less for us, or that we shan’t come 
here any more. There won’t be any difference in Cousin Winnie.’ 

‘Oh! w—won’t there!’ retorted Teddy. ‘That shows how 
much you know about it. Why, there was one of the fellows in 
our school > He lay down again upon his back, as if the 
subject were too much for him, and abandoned any argument. 
‘It’s only the other day,’ he said, ‘that I asked her to marry 
me when I grew up, and she said y—yes, and that she would 
wait, And now, all because of that b—beastly robin, she 
goes and promises to marry Mr. Meredith. It’s not fair, and I 
don’t like it.’ 

‘Why, Teddy, what nonsense!’ argued Aubrey. ‘Of course 
that’s not the reason. And besides, she wasn’t a bit angry with 
you last night. Don’t you remember, she didn’t seem to care?’ 

‘I know, and I was sorry for it,’ said Teddy royally. ‘Haven't 
you n-noticed that Cousin Winnie n-never punishes us if she’s 
angry? Only when we've done something bad, and she’s unhappy 
about it ?’ 

‘No,’ said Aubrey. 

‘Ah! well, I’ve noticed it. So would you, only you're so 
slow. And that’s'why she’s b-broken her promise to me—because 
I killed that robin. I’m sure it’s the reason, for how could she 
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possibly c-care for Mr. Meredith so much as she does for me? 
She hasn’t known him half as long, and a woman doesn’t c-care 
for a fellow only because he can play cricket ; 

He stopped suddenly, for Aubrey had begun to laugh. 

‘D-don’t laugh,’ cried Teddy furiously. ‘Don’t laugh. I 
shall go and ask Cousin Winnie if it isn’t true.’ 

He slipped down the steep side of the hayrick and raced off 
towards the house, his heart burning with anger, wounded self- 
importance, and, deepest of all, the fear of losing Cousin Winnie’s 
love. At the door of the drawing-room he checked himself for a 
moment. After all, the question he meant to put savoured perhaps 
of impertinence. But no matter, he intended to go through with 
it. He turned the handle of the door and entered the room. 
Cousin Winnie looked up from the letter she was writing. 

‘ What is it?’ she said, holding out her hand towards him. 

But now that he was here Teddy fell silent. Somehow the 
first flame of indignation died down, Cousin Winnie looked so 
quiet, cool, and gracious, sitting there in her pretty morning 
gown; above all she seemed so entirely the same Cousin Winnie 
as before, that he found it difficult to put his grievance into words. 
Moreover, it was not her marrying Meredith to which he objected, 
but her marrying Meredith because he, Teddy, had had the mis- 
fortune to slay a robin. He recognised this distinction as a nice 
one, and, though comprehending it clearly enough himself, yet 
found it difficult of translation. 

Cousin Winnie pushed aside her writing-pad and twisted round 
in her chair. 

‘What’s the matter, Teddy, and why were you so cross this 
morning ?’ she said, taking the bull by the horns. She still held 
out her hand to him, but Teddy did not appear to notice it. His 
lips were twitching a little, and he felt an uncomfortable tightness 
about the throat. Cousin Winnie’s face, and the stretch of garden 
beyond the open window, which formed a sunny background for 
her head, grew misty and indistinct. It was necessary, in order 
that his dignity might be saved, to act promptly, and, with a 
sudden boyish gesture, he turned his back upon her and faced 
towards the door by which he had come. Cousin Winnie noticed 
the heaving shoulders, and threw her arms about them. 

‘Do tell me,’ she whispered softly. ‘What is grieving you, 


Teddy? Aren’t you glad I am going to be Mr. Meredith’s 
wife ?’ 
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He shook his head; speech at the moment was impossible. 

‘But why not?’ caressingly. ‘You and he are such good 
friends. Think of all the cricket you will get now, and how much 
more fun you can have when he is with you. I’ve done my best, 
but still , 

‘It isn’t th-that,’ broke in Teddy, strangling a sob. ‘ But you 
p-promised to wait for me.’ 

There was a moment’s silence. The affair became com- 
plicated. 





‘That was only fun, dear,’ said the woman presently; ‘and . 


besides, when you are grown up I shall be an old lady.’ She 
spoke very gently, and if she were smiling the boy did not see it. 

‘Yes; but all the same you would have waited if it had not 
been for the robin. That’s not fair. I didn’t hardly k-know it 
was a robin.’ 

‘Well, but the robin had nothing to do with it, she said, 
greatly puzzled. ‘I had promised to marry Mr. Meredith long 
before you shot the poor little robin. I don’t understand, 
Teddy.’ 

Teddy’s arms were round her neck now. His world began to 
straighten once again. After all, this cruel injustice had not been 
meted out to him. 

‘ Really, truly?’ he demanded. 

‘Of course. And now I come to think of it I was not half 
sorry enough for the’ poor robin. You won’t shoot any more, will 
you, because I love them ?’ 

Teddy lifted his head. His eyes were shining. 

‘Rather not; and you can punish me for killing that one if 
you like.’ 

She laughed. 

‘I don’t want to punish you. I'm quite glad «I forgot to be 
angry—just this once.’ 

Teddy was halfway to the door. He came back shamefacedly 
and again threw his arms round her neck. 

‘I say. You'll care just the same for me and Aubrey, won't 
you?’ 

Cousin Winnie’s eyes were rather dim. She kissed him 
heartily. 

‘ Of course I will, more than ever now.’ 

‘Then we'll make the best of it,’ he conceded; ‘and we do 
like Mr. Meredith very much.’ 





Bective. 
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The door banged benind him, and five seconds later he raced 
past the windows and across the garden to Aubrey on the hay- 
rick. 

Cousin Winnie looked after him, thoughtfully, a little puzzled 
frown between her eyebrows. 

‘I wonder what he meant,’ she said. ‘I don’t suppose that I 
shall ever quite understand.’ 

As a matter of fact she never did. 


MaseL Murray HIcKson. 
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Arehbishop Magee of York.* 


A’ one closes this biography, not having quite been able to 
read every page of it, the refrain comes, ‘one taken, and 
the other left.’ Dean Stanley was right, in his frequent ‘ It’s all 
Election!’ Here are two life-long friends: both Irishmen: 
writing to one another in the most intimate fashion for fifty 
years: equally able and admirable, though in far different ways : 
each, early in life, an Irish Dean. But one ends as Archbishop of 
York: set in that high place with universal approval. ‘A very 
strong appointment,’ were the words to the present writer of a 
member of the Ministry which put him there. We know there 
have been modest appointments to that place, and to a greater. 
Indeed, there have been appointments which did not attain to 
that humble level. But this Archbishop, imported from another 
Church, strongly differentiated from the Anglican though some- 
time claiming to be united with that great Communion, was 
probably the most effective speaker in the House of Lords (of 
which his grandfather had indeed been a member); and certainly 
one of the most outstanding Prelates of the Anglican order. 
While Doctor Macdonnell, the survivor who writes the Life, is no 
more than a Canon of his friend’s cathedral church of Peter- 
borough : though for years at the outset he seemed just as likely 
to be a Bishop as Magee: though it is quite plain he would have 
been an admirable one. He had not indeed the fiery eloquence, 
nor the incisive and often bitter sarcastic speech, of him who rose 
so high: but save through the wilfulness of fortune (or Provi- 
dence), these qualities were just about the last to bring any man 
to the episcopal bench. If Magee proved the more brilliant 
appointment, Macdonnell (a priori) would assuredly have been 


1 The Life and Correspondence of William Connor Magee: Archbishop of 
York: Bishop of Peterborough. By John Cotter Macdonnell, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Peterborough: sometime Dean of Cashel, In two volumes, 
London; Isbister & Co, 1896. 
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the safer. But it chanced that there was a curious Prime 
Minister: and a fighter seemed to be wanted. So Macdonnell’s 
elevation was not to be: not even to an Irish see. Nor is the 
name to be found in that volume which has grown a big one, the 
Men of the Time. Yet it is anything but exclusive. And very 
queer names are there. Some by ‘Election.’ Some by Touting. 

It is distinctly provoking to find persons who have grabbed, or 
otherwise got, some preferment, small or great, assuming, with an 
amazing impudence, that they got it because they deserved it: 
that is, deserved it better than others who did not get it. Is ita 
dream : or did these ears once hear an individual mortal, who had 
got as what schoolboys call ‘a charity’ a certain decoration, arise 
at a large gathering in an outburst of self-conceit and wrath, 
when a good word had been said of a man miles higher and better 
than himself (no comparison had been hinted), and burst forth 
into exclamations? I seem yet to hear the words ‘I would have 
you know’ how inferior his position is to mine! Yet they were 
not vociferated inside any place of restraint for minds overthrown. 
I really am not going to allow myself to record other instances 
within my personal knowledge: they are almost beyond belief. 
They may be related upon another day. 

The first time I beheld the great Bishop of Peterborough, he 
was walking slowly into the House of Lords in very shabby robes, 
which indeed he had not taken the trouble to fully put on. 
Something was lacking: no doubt to save trouble. Let it be 
asked, Wherefore should Bishops have to wear their robes in that 
sublime chamber, any more than other peers? The sacred garb 
did not quite become the keen words the Bishop said that after- 
noon to a silly peer who volunteered certain cynical words of a 
very disagreeable moral tone. I could but think of a majestic 
Newfoundland taking a wretched little cur and shaking him. 
The peer, indeed, was much bigger and better-looking than the 
prelate : but righteous indignation made Magee look much larger 
than he would have measured. All the same, the Bishop was 
bitter. He was likewise unfair. He forced upon the lay-peer’s 
words a meaning the poor man had not intended. And when the 
lay-peer arose and strongly disclaimed that meaning, the Bishop 
gave the yielding air a whack with his hand, and exclaimed ‘ I’m 
showing you what logically follows from your words.’ He spoke 
with the brave fervour of one who was testifying to the vital 
difference between Right and Wrong. I am quite aware that in 
diplomacy, and to a large extent in politics too, that difference is 
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not recognised as existing. You are ‘sentimental,’ you are 
‘hysterical,’ if you testify against the Heaven and Hell Amalga- 
mation movement. 

Nobody knows what Magee might have been as Archbishop: 
his time was too short. But, as a Bishop, he was what Scots folk 
call teethy. He was not a man to quarrel with. He was a very 
hard hitter: and (to say the truth) not a very scrupulous one. 
When a certain very popular author sent forth certain pernicious 
views, Magee did not merely answer (and burlesque) his argu- 
ments: Magee called him ‘a tenth-rate writer.’ He was not. He 
wrote at least one thing, not very long, which was miles above 
anything ever done by Magee. With singular frankness, Magee’s 
depreciatory remarks on most of the men (however big) with 
whom he came in contact, are given in these volumes. They 
cannot possibly form pleasant reading for certain survivors. 
Magee had a statesman-like mind: a great grasp, a wonderful 
intuition, singular wisdom, great confidence in his own judgment. 
And he was crotchety. Not often, but sometimes. Very crotchety 
indeed. He had a strong man’s impatient contempt for intellec- 
tual weakness and confusion. Which contempt is never a quite- 
amiable thing. My talks with him were few. But one or two 
were lengthy: were frank. I had to hold him in profound 
admiration. He was a very great man. And even though lifted, 
early (not forty-seven), to a great English see, the first Irishman 
for two centuries, many felt that it was long before he quite got 
his due. It is manifest he felt that himself. It comes out, clearly. 
Not till he became Archbishop did he find his level. And by 
what untold degrees greater than very many Archbishops! Let 
it not be said that this is the negligable word of an outside Scot. 
I never heard Archbishops held so cheap as by Dean Stanley. 
And I recall words of the great Duke’s nephew: so like his uncle: 
Dean Wellesley. 

It is not beneath the dignity of biography (on a page like 
this), to remark that when one spoke to him, one saw certain 
traces of Celtic untidiness. He was delightful to talk to: per- 
fectly frank, utterly without pretence. And I think he was 
pleased with the unexpressed admiration of one who could never 
get anything from him. I see him in the Bishops’ robing-room 
at the Lords, where their letters are tied up in bundles and 
fastened to the key of each wardrobe. Even gazing intently on 
one of the greatest men I have ever conversed with, I could not 
but think it had been well if his apron had been free from the 
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marks of drops of soup. These drops should never have come, 
or they should have been sponged away. _I hear the voice, so 
telling, so peculiar. ‘Well, have you come down to hear your 
countryman ?’ ‘No: I have come down to hear you.’ For indeed 
he made, that day, a magnificent speech. He complained of being 
called ‘The pathetic prelate.’ But that was just what he was. 
And he said, as others have said, ‘An awful place to speak! 
Speaking to a stone wall: to wet blankets!’ That day, the 
house was full: and he made the moral atmosphere warm enough. 
I see him, clasping his hands: looking intently out of those 
remarkable eyes. There was not the smallest apparent nervous- 
ness. He was not good-looking. But he was striking-looking. 
You could not take him for a common-place man. I recall the 
words of Millais, about a big Scotsman he was to paint. ‘Is he 
good-looking?’ ‘No.’ ‘Is he insignificant-looking?’ ‘ Any- 
thing but that! You'll remember the face.’ ‘ All I want,’ said 
Millais. ‘I don’t care whether a man is good-looking or not. 
But I won’t paint an insignificant-looking man.’ Magee seemed 
to me, too, to have the faculty which great orators have possessed, 
of suddenly looking a great deal bigger. Chalmers had that power 
in a degree not now believable. But I have heard it testified to 
by many. 

And what a teller of stories! I have heard him tell many of 
his best, he being that day in his very best form. It was wonder- 
ful. Under the spell of his presence I said to myself, The greatest 
I have ever heard. And I have many times listened to Sir Daniel 
Macnee, Dean Ramsay, Norman Macleod, Lord Ardmillan, the 
Lord Justice Clerk Macdonald, and Bishop Thorold, who when at 
rare intervals he gave out his American experiences was equal to 
any. All these were charming, and they were quite unlike one 
another. Even now, in cool blood, and the enchanting personality 
far away, I say Magee was second to none. He enjoyed his 
stories : he enjoyed the effect they produced. He told them (as 
did Macnee) with great facial expression : and that voice of singular 
quality befitted them strangely. In Magee, as in Dean Ramsay, 
and in other relators of amusing tales, there was a deep basis of 
melancholy. That is always so. 

I have often said that it is a great thing to have seen very 
little. For then, with an awful intensity, you mark and remem- 
ber what you see. Never will the humble writer forget a mid- 
summer evening of 1890, at Fulham. On the anniversary of the 
Queen’s accession, all the English Bishops dine with the Bishop 
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of London. Magee was fond of speaking of the vulgar belief that 
the Bishops are a ‘ bloated’ generation. Far indeed is that belief 
from the fact: however it may have been a century back: when 
the portraits of certain stupid and forgotten (or better forgotten) 
old gentlemen were painted which hang in Farnham Castle. 
What a slender, weary, overworked, care-lined set of men they 
were! And how absolutely natural and unaffected : how kind and 
cordial to the solitary outsider on that Thursday, June 19! For 
among them, for the first time, was the moderator of the Kirk of 
Scotland. And all honour was done the Northern Establishment. 
No ladies are admitted to that kindly feast: and the Bishop of 
London, presiding, placed the Archbishop of Canterbury on his 
right and the moderator on his left: Magee being next the Scot. 
The worn faces were bright for that little space: the subdued 
voices burst forth in childish laughter. It was erroneously put 
about that the sad moderator was in some measure the cause of 
that unwonted hilarity. Not so: Magee was easily first: but 
Bishop Temple, set on high now, was a good second: and Arch- 
bishop Benson an excellent third. Magee was like Tam o’ 
Shanter: ‘o’er all the ills of life victorious.’ All shadows had 
passed : were forgot. Ido not believe that in the last years he 
ever was happier. ‘I'll tell you whoit was that said in his sermon, 
Not A Calf: The Calf: the old familiar calf which had been in 
the family for years and years. It was John Snooks, Bishop of 
Someplace : It is a fact, he said all that.’ I have ventured to vary 
the surname and the see : possibly as well under the circumstances. 
It shall be said, only, an Irish Bishop. Some one suggested that 
the story is generally told of a Cockney, preaching in Yorkshire. 
For it is conceivable that a rational man might grow up in the 
heart of huge London, and never know that a calf was a creature 
in a transient stage of its existence, But in Dublin, the green 
fields are never very far away : any one would be aware of the facts, 
unless he were what is called in Fife ‘a by-ordnar fool.’ Magee 
turned to the speaker, and fixed him with his glittering eye. 
‘ Ah, you didn’t know John Snooks. He knew all about the calf 
just as well as you. But once set him a-going, and his fluency 
was so awful that it just swept him away. He knew perfectly he 
was talking nonsense, but for his life he couldn’t stop. He had to 
goon. The hesitating Scot, who oftentimes (in the idiom of his 
country) ‘cannot get his tongue about the word he wants,’ has 
thought he never knew what fluency means till he went to Dublin 
and heard the great speakers of the Bar. But it appears that, 
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now and then, a price has to be paid for that felicitous flow of 
appropriate language. 

The biography is well written, and lovingly. Also fairly. And 
the details of ecclesiastical squabbles are even too minute for the 
ordinary reader. No doubt it is quite fit they should be given. 
But oh for more of what Helps called real life! The pathos of 
incident: and still more the back-ground of the scene where all 
these things befell. This last is really quite lacking. Near 
three and twenty years Bishop of Peterborough: how the life 
there should have been pervaded by that Close, and that wonder- 
ful Cathedral! For the home was there. We never are made to 
feel that always within touch was the beautiful church, with its 
own individual character, which Gilbert Scott never failed to run 
up to and run round while the horses were changing in old days. 
There is no feeling of the life of that Precinct, whose flavour 
ought to have been apparent on every page that tells the story 
of the Peterborough years. You would not guess from these 
volumes that Peterborough Cathedral is anything particular, 
either in its architecture or its associations. Was it not here that 
poor Queen Mary was borne from Fotheringay (which is Foddering- 
Hay, a homely name) and laid for a time to her rest: a sneaky 
dignitary preaching a most judicious and cautious sermon? And 
did the Bishop frequent the daily services when he was at home? 
I do not know what-like they are now: but I can testify that two 
of us spent some days in that hotel close to the railway station 
many a year ago to study church and close, and found the services 
the most careless we had ever known. And I know every cathedral 
well. Entering through an antique gateway, you have the palace 
on the right, and the deanery on the left : the wonderful west front 
of the church is before you. What peacefulness and beauty used 
to be in that retired spot: and doubtless are there still. Trees, 
walks, grass, all tended with the most pleasing care. You can 
walk all round the cathedral, close to its walls: upon its south side 
are many beautiful old buildings and quaint corners and courts, 
the remains of the ancient monastic pile. I must not be drawn 
into an account of the fabric. Possibly neither the Bishop nor his 
biographer cared for these things. But I never will forget how, a 
generation ago and more, I saw this quiet city for the first time 
at seven o’clock on a misty summer morning ; and simply (having 
seen almost nothing) wondered what life would be like to one 
living amid scenes so peaceful. Contentious, not tosay quarrelsome, 
to certain souls: I know now. The slovenly worship was disen- 
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chanting. A Senior Wrangler, in Anglican orders, declared it ‘a 
solemn farce.’ The singing was deplorably bad. There was not 
fine voice among boys or men, Among the singing men were 
some of the very ugliest ever beheld. Awful was the voice ofa 
broken-winded clergyman, who intoned the prayers. The Dean 
came scuttling into his place some time after the service had 
begun : and how he twisted about, and turned over books, while a 
few folk sought to say their prayers. I never saw mouths open- 
ing in so wide yawns as those of the choristers, big and little. 
Lamentable was the contrast between the noble church, and the 
careless and chilly worship. No doubt all these things are set 
right now: and the ancient Medehamstede is in all respects 
delightful to such inhabitants as chance to remark that it is there 
at all. You would not know from this Life that Peterborough 
used to be called the Capital of the Fens. You would not know 
that in rainy weather, going by railway from Peterborough to Ely, 
the train seems to have run astray in the waters: it is an inland 
sea. There is no mention at all of what must have been a feature 
in Bishop Magee’s history, the rapid railway journeys from and to 
London. I do not think King’s Cross station is named. Nothing 
is said of the fact that the long night through, the fearful whist- 
lings of the engines of three different railways fill the air, torture 
the nerves, and break in on the peace of the Close and its charm- 
ing dwellings. Now, think: If this Life had been written by 
Dean Stanley! 

Doubtless, as with him who is immortalised in Lady Nairne’s 
verses, the Bishop’s ‘mind was ta’en up wi’ the things of the 
State.’ It is made plain that oftentimes, and for long periods, his 
whole soul was engrossed by contentions, ecclesiastical and civil. 
He was ever a fighter, and often felt he was fighting on the side 
foredecreed to defeat. And he was a continual prophet of evil. 
One is weary of the times he gives the Church of England a most 
limited continuance of life: once uttering his prediction with 
imagery so unpleasant that it shall not be given here. For one 
who detested the stupid and obstructive Toryism he had known in 
his youth, his words are sometimes very remarkable. And souls, 
dowered as was his, have not the calm in which one truly appreciates 
Norman arches or Gregorian tones. Magee’s years had not grown 
many, till the story of his life becomes not a biography but a 
church-history. And though things had to be told, it is here as 
in Archbishop Tait’s Life : many pages are very tiresome reading 
to all but professional readers. We are reminded of an ecclesias- 
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tical newspaper : or worse, of an ecclesiastical history : which, save 
in the hands of Dean Stanley or Principal Cunningham, tends to 
be the most dismal of all reading. For, in one’s sad experience, 
the story has been dismally told. And then, such a chronicle of 
wrong-headedness, malice, and dishonesty, often complicated with 
dense stupidity, on the part of mortals claiming to be better than 
‘the world.’ Iam not thinking of the Borgias. I am thinking 
of events in Scotland and in England which are well within the 
memory of many living men. 

One remarks that till very near the end Magee fancied that a 
certain mark of inferiority was set upon him for that he had not 
studied at Oxford or Cambridge. Surely, in the case of so extra- 
ordinary a man, this was fancy: though Charles Kingsley was 
wont to say that wherever the English language is spoken it sets 
aman in a position of superiority to be a graduate of either of 
these chiefest Universities. The Archbishop of York was grand- 
son of an Archbishop of Dublin: Magee of The Atonement. He 
hated mathematics: which thing many hate. His father, a 
clergyman, was a narrow Evangelical. Magee was Broad, and that 
growingly : Lord Shaftesbury liked him not. The Celtic untidi- 
ness was manifest early. When, at school, his father used to send 
him beautifully bound books, he at once tore off their covers that 
they might go into extemporised pockets made by cutting the 
lining of his jackets. He played chess remarkably well, but did 
not care for school sports. The testimony abides. ‘A more mis- 
chievous boy was never seen. To know this is a comfort to some, 
bowed down even into age by the morbid remembrance of school- 
boy wrong-doings. He was born at Cork, December 17, 1821. 
He entered Trinity College, Dublin, very early, and remained 
eight years there. At the Christmas Ordination of 1844, he 
received Deacon’s orders at Chester at the hands of Sumner, after- 
wards Archbishop. He became curate to his uncle, Rector of St. 
Thomas’, Dublin. Indications occur that Archbishop Magee did 
by no means fail to use his patronage in favour of his own family. 
His much more renowned successor, Whately, fell into one of the 
secondary errors on which he liked to expatiate. His own kin 
never got justice from him. How one has known other mortals 
push and puff the clan! And then say ‘God knows how Jim got 
that!’ Which was true to the letter. God knew. But then 
somebody else knew too: knew uncommonly well. 

At the close of 1846 Magee broke down and seemed like to 
die. He was nevera really strong man, though he got through 
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so much wearing work. He was sent for his health to Spain. 
Here the Irish Protestant comes out. ‘Certainly the Romish 
Cathedral has all the poetry of a sensual religion, but the idolatry 
is revolting.’ Froude used to say that they have to accentuate 
their Protestantism who are set down beside ‘the rael thing.’ 
Magee was the nephew of Hugh M‘Neile: and what a narrow 
Protestant he was to the last, many know. Yet we have it on 
the best authority that he was ‘a great and good man.’ It is 
most fit that in the grand Church of England there should be room 
for a man who disapproves choral services and stained glass : only 
he ought not to be a Dean. Nor should his wife be a zealous 
lady who vouchsafes to a verger the assurance that if she could, 
she would smash every stained window in the Cathedral. 

‘A Spanish peasant is like an Irish peasant, naturally a gentle- 
man.’ Asis the Celt everywhere. He may cheat you, but he 
will do it delightfully. And Magee was conducted about the 
Alhambra by Washington Irving’s guide, Mateo Ximenes. He 
found that Spanish ladies, though so graceful, have ‘extremeiy 
harsh coarse voices.’ What did they think of Magee’s ? 

But the climate of Dublin did not suit, and he settled at Bath 
early in 1849. Here he remained for eleven years; and his fame 
as a preacher grew. First, he was Curate of St. Saviour’s. An 
unnamed lady says, ‘I remember hearing his first sermon as a 
curate at St. Saviour’s. I saw a plain little man mount the pulpit 
stairs, but directly he opened his mouth he poured forth such a 
torrent of eloquence that we were all perfectly astounded.’ He 
lived in a lonely lodging: and he had to‘ indulge’ in cod liver oil. 
The writer can sympathise. Ht im Arcadid ego: how long ago! 
His rector would not allow him to become incumbent of a chapel 
in the parish : stating, with a singular frankness, that he would 
empty the parish church. One has known the precise incident in 
a more pawky country. But the reason, though clearly under- 
stood, was not put in words. Then Magee soon got the Octagon 
Chapel. I never saw it. But the name seems to imply that it 
was fitted for an Irish churchman, structurally. Here he remained 
nine years: from the age of thirty to the age of thirty-nine. He 
was most popular. But he was never ‘noted as a sound Evan- 
gelical preacher.’ He related no anecdotes : unlike his relative the 
Dean of Ripon. He never thumped the pulpit cushion. In 
time, the invitation came to Quebec Chapel in London: which 
Dean Alford of Canterbury, speaking from experience, told me 
was ‘the best place to preach in, in London.’ Magee preached 
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his first sermon on October 7, 1860. No doubt, he would have 
made a name: but he was within a few weeks offered the Rectory 
of Enniskillen, in his native land. It wasa rough experience, and 
he did not quite get on either with his parishioners or with the 
neighbouring clergy. After three years here, he became Dean of 
Cork. And now, indeed, his light was not hid. In fact, he was in 
evidence everywhere. And he began to be named for vacant 
Bishoprics. He found Cork Cathedral an awful place. His 
estimable uncle at this time rebuked him for admitting that 
Roman Catholics were Christians. They were not such at all. 
The like has been in one’s own humble experience. ‘ What an 
evangelical Balak!’ was the nephew’s reflection. When passed 
over both for Meath and Tuam, ‘he felt the disappointment 
acutely.’ Which is human nature. And he hated driving congre- 
gations for money. ‘I am transformed into one of the horse- 
leech’s daughters: I seem to say nothing but “Give, give.”’ He 
complained of the fatigue of preaching occasional sermons all over 
England and Ireland. But he need not have preached them un- 
less he liked. He did not speak very warmly of his own com- 
munion. ‘The Irish clergy have no principles to fall back upon 
when the outer line of their Establishment is gone. We shall see 
then what howling the gospel will do against men who can howl 
always louder and cheaper than we can.’ And he made quite sure 
the Tories would give up the Irish Church whenever it suited 
them. He preached a historic sermon in St. Patrick’s at the 
opening of the Church Congress in 1868. But the Bishop of the 
‘old familiar calf’ declared it had not gospel enough to save a tom- 
tit. Probably it had not. It was a grand political oration, and 
Magee knew perfectly how vain it was. 

He had written in July 1867, ‘The Tories will not promote 
me. The Whigs will leave no Church to be promoted in. So 
there is an end of it.’ 

But on October 3, 1868, came Disraeli’s letter, offering the see 
of Peterborough. ‘The dream of an English Bishopric, which 
seemed to me so wild a one, has come true. I can as yet hardly 
realise the fact. Indeed, I have not recovered from the literally 
stunning effect of the announcement of it.’ Many, who never 
liked nor trusted ‘him they call Dizzy,’ felt there was something 
human in the way in which the offer was made. When Magee 
went to thank him, ‘ I found him thoroughly kind, and even good- 
natured.’ He hardly alluded to the Irish Church. On Novem- 
ber 15, 1868, Magee was consecrated in the Chapel Royal, 
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Whitehall. Nothing need be said of his appearances in the House 
of Lords on the Irish Church Bill. They were brilliant. And 
they are well within living memory. The line he took seems 
singular. But it is explicable. And that is how these things are 
done. ‘ Reasonable resistance for the present, and not to the bitter 
end.’ Plain folk cannot quite like these diplomatic ways. ‘It is 
an awful ordeal, that same House of Peers.’ Bishop Thorold of 
Winchester told me that his first speech there was the most 
nervous experience of his life. Yet how easily and fluently I have 
heard him talk away there: and that when the House was full. 
Magee was ‘thankful’ that the union between the Churches of 
England and Ireland was dissolved. Like other listeners, he 
thought Lord Cairns sometimes spoke ‘a little too dexterously.’ 
No doubt, that was sometimes so. A Court of Chancery smart- 
ness, which carries no conviction, provokes. Then ‘ the Archbishop 
of Dublin made a melancholy and almost inaudible “ keen ” for the 
Irish Church. No one listened to him.’ The saintly Trench was 
not made for that kind of work. But one has seen very big Pre- 
lates received in the self-same fashion. The Lords are too polite 
to make rude and noisy interruptions. They merely cease to 
listen, and begin to talk. That is, when the question does not 
much concern themselves. .One has seen them noisy and insolent 
enough. 

Bishop Magee’s episcopate was gone through under a some- 
what fierce light. You could never forget him, if you cared for 
that order of things. He did not make many glaring mistakes. 
And if he went for his opponents in a fashion not entirely consistent 
with the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, it is to be 
remembered that these are counsels of perfection. He had his 
provocation: as ‘when a monition is flung back in my face, and 
I am told that I am neither a gentleman nor a divine, and that 
my conversion is to be prayed for.’ That is rather worse than 
anything we have in Scotland: though I have preserved a num- 
ber of very impertinent letters. It is too true that an incumbent, 
being questioned by his diocesan as to the vestments he wore, 
replied: ‘Not being a Bishop, I have not to wear a dress 
apparently invented by lunatic washerwomen.’ And he hesitated 
not to say, that ‘the Church will never weigh with an English 
politician like Disraeli, against the interests of his party.’ Still 
worse in the North. The Kirk has constantly been exploited, 
for their own ends, by politicians who thoroughly detest her. 
Surely here is truth: ‘God knows, and He only, how I hate 
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patronage. It is the most anxious, thankless, and disappointing 
duty that any man can be called on to perform.’ Here too, doubt- 
less : ‘Evidently we are entering on a great crisis, and, alas! we 
do not trust our pilots, either of Cantuar or York.’ Again, more 
than once or twice, there is lamentation over ‘ the determined 
Erastianism of the Archbishop.’ Who was Tait. Equally bad 
are ‘the dishonesty of the Ritualists, the fanatical bitterness of 
the Evangelicals, and the sublime unprinciple of Dizzy.’ Then 
Temple, only at Exeter as yet, made a speech which ‘ greatly dis- 
pleased the Conservative peers. It was thought very revolutionary, 
and far too deferential to Nonconformists.’ Indeed, one is left 
with the impression that no conspicuous person ever did any- 
thing quite right. Not even the Bishop himself, on certain 
occasions. 

You see the recurring crotchetiness in accusing the saintly 
Liddon (of all human beings) of political dodging. ‘ The clergy 
have been silly enough to fall into Liddon’s trap’: I really will 
not say when. But, just then, I knew Liddon’s feeling very 
fully : and if ever a man was testifying against accursed Wrong, it 
was he. Had Liddon been self-seeker or trimmer, where would 
his place have been? Not many Bishops would have written, 
‘I am thoroughly sick of episcopal life in Parliament, where we 
are hated by the Peers as a set of parvenus whom they would 
gladly rid themselves of if they dared, and only allowed on 
sufferance to speak now and then on Church questions after a 
timid and respectful sort.’ And indeed one has seen an Arch- 
bishop treated with distinct insolence by a Tory statesman: on 
an occasion which shall not be recalled. Only the Primate was 
manifestly right. Then there is mention of ‘a preposterous 
Encyclic which old Lincoln was pressing upon us. A heap of 
sweetly solemn platitudes, such as he alone can indite, and such 
as he alone believes can be of the slightest use to man, woman, 
or child.’ In January 1879, he was surprised to find how little 
he minded about not being sent to Durham. Every one knows 
Lightfoot went. Though speaking so freely of others, he did not 
like being attacked himself. ‘He suffered more than any one I 
ever knew from the sting of a midge or a horse-fly: and I know 
these letters produced a similar effect and worried him much.’ In 
October of that year he preached at the consecration of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral at Edinburgh. The biographer calls this fine 
building ‘Edinburgh Cathedral.’ Plainly he knows little of the 
Scottish capital, Edinburgh Cathedral is St, Giles’, Magee 
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preached for an hour. The clergy in the chancel could not hear. 
I remember Bishop Wordsworth’s criticism. ‘I heard just one 
sentence, and that was not true. He said Just another word, 
and then he went on for half an hour longer,’ All Magee says in 
praise of dear old Lady Ruthven, aged ninety, is true: and much 
more. But even the fluent Bishop might have felt it trying had 
he been set in a chair by the drawingroom-fire in charming 
Winton Castle: then the old peeress sat down hard by: and 
uttered the authoritative words, ‘Now, talk.’ This strange 
experience certainly came to somebody else. In 1880, he left off 
Parliament and Convocation. ‘ Convocation is too utterly ridiculous 
a farce for me to play in it any longer.’ 

On July 4, 1883, he went down with a terrible illness, lasting 
several months. No one expected recovery. ‘I had both feet in 
the grave, and God brought me up out of it again.’ To some, 
after such, life is never the same. Nearly eight years were given : 
more than seven of active work. In January 1891 came the 
evanescent gleam of his last elevation. Very ordinary men have 
been Archbishops of York: but the position is a great one. He 
writes to the life-long friend, ‘I am conscious of my defects for 
my high office: lack of dignity, impulsive speech, too great fond- 
ness for sharp and sarcastic speech, impatience of dulness and 
folly.’ All true. 

He was greatly pleased when his bust was set beside his 
grandfather’s in Trinity College. Settling down in the archi- 
episcopal dwelling, ‘this vast caravansary, he wondered at the 
connection between dignity and dulness. Of course, he could not 
be dull: not had he been Pope. But he says, ‘Truly dignity and 
dulness goes together, Samivel: as you gets grander you gets 
duller.’ The statement comes home to the humble writer. Many 
a year since, he gave to this same magazine an essay ‘ Concerning 
the Dignity of Dulness.’ What is best remembered is that in a big 
London paper, the title of the essay was given as ‘ Concerning 
the Dignity of the Duchess.’ Which important subject was not 
treated on these pages. 

On March 17, 1891, he was enthroned in York Minster, with 
great pomp. He went to London on April22. There the terrible 
influenza took hold of him. And on May 5, in a London hotel, 
Archbishop Magee died. 

He would have liked to have filled his great place for a while 
longer. His going to York had been a fresh start in life, and he 
was bright and hopeful. No touch of decay had come to him. 
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He wanted six months of being seventy. The mind was bright 
and the tongue was eloquent as ever. 

The word of the rustic Scot of Ayrshire comes back: which I 
have recorded already. 

‘Oor minister aye preaches aboot goin’ to Heaven. But he'll 
never go to Heaven as long as he can get stoppin’ in Drumple.’ 


A. K. H. B. 
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King Neptune’s Toll. 


HE wind was blowing hard about Canvey Island on the after- 
noon of January 8, 1880, and the waves were dashing 
tumultuously on the steps leading to the coastguard station, send- 
ing the spray flying over the row of cottages where the coast- 
guards lived, and right over the roof of ‘The Old Ship’ inn when 
the squalls came. The Dutch eel-boats were all secure in the 
creek, where also lay a few of the empty sailing barges and 
luggers that had carried down dynamite for the vessels in Hole 
Haven. About a mile off, in the broad river, which by Canvey 
Island is almost sea, was a great lump of a steamer at anchor, 
rolling heavily in the cross seas, and flying a red flag, to denote 
that she had explosives on board. 

In the old-fashioned common room of the inn were gathered 
the usual company, Dutchmen from the eel-boats, boatmen 
engaged on the river, a couple of coastguards, old Farmer Dewin 
from the farm hard by, the men from Wood’s dynamite craft, and 
a few farm labourers employed on the island. 

‘She can’t go till she’s got her ten ton o’ dynamite,’ said a man, 
referring to the vessel at anchor. 

‘Sam’ll drop alongside in the morning with the first of the 
ebb,’ answered a boatman ; and then came a break in the conver- 
sation, and the company sucked solemnly at their pipes. 

‘They wanted me to take the stevies off to-night,’ said Jesse 
Tearle, a smart-looking young fellow, bronzed and sailor-like. 

‘And o’ course you wouldn’t risk your precious life!’ sneered 
Dick Evans, another well-built lad, who was known to be Jesse’s 
bitter foe. The two had been schoolmates, and until they became 
rivals for the affection of Farmer Dewin’s daughter Hope, they 
had been good friends. Both were boatmen of Gravesend, each 
owning a boat, and making a sufficient income to warrant his 
matrimonial aspirations, for Hope was the farmer’s only child and 
an heiress in a small way. 
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Jesse turned on Dick fiercely. 

‘Td risk as much as you if there was any reason for it! Besides, 
if it ain’t safe for me, it ain’t safe for the stevies!’ he said. 

‘Much you thought about the stevies !’ returned Dick. 

‘Now you two, stop that jawing! You can’t speak but what 
you want to fight!’ growled the farmer. 

‘ And vat’s der goot of it all?’ observed old Dutch John, the 
skipper of one of the eel-boats; ‘aind it qvite right of Jesse? 
He’s petter pe livin’ on der landt dan pe troonedt at sea!’ 

A general laugh followed the speech. It doesn’t take much 
to make such an assemblage laugh, and Dutch John was an 
acknowledged though unconscious humorist. 

‘I'd risk my life if ’twas to save life, not else!’ said Jesse 
steadily. 

Dick smiled incredulously, but said nothing, for he desired to 
keep in Farmer Dewin’s good books. 

‘Dot shows vot a fool you vas!’ remarked the Dutchman 
dryly. 

‘Come, that’s right enough!’ interposed one of the coast- 
guards. 

‘Pah! I pelieve efery one for himselluf,’ said the Dutchman. 
‘ You schaps oughter know dot if you safe any one from der sea, 
der sea vill haf you insteadt !’ 

‘Stow it, Dutchy ; that’s an old yarn!’ cried the coastguard. 

‘It may pe olt, mine fren, put it’s troo. I haf seen it come 
troo schores of time! Efery time! Der sea vill haf its fictim. 
Ef you safe a life, you lose your life pefore a year and a tay!’ 

‘Chestnuts, Dutchy !’ called out Tally Bob, one of the dyna- 
mite bargemen. 

‘I telt you dat it isso! Mark my vorts! Now vich of you 
haf safed a man’s life from ter sea?’ asked Dutch John. 

There was a momentary silence, and then a coastguard said : 

‘My brother Silas did.’ 

‘Vell, undt vere is your brother Silas?’ 

‘He—he went down with the Lady Anne, and all hands.’ 

‘Vot dit I say?’ rejoined Dutch John with ponderous 
triumph. 

‘Yes, but his mates hadn’t saved no lives, and they were 
drownded too!’ urged the coastguard. 

‘Dot vos pecause dey sailt wit your brudder! I telt you I 
haf peen a sailor man deese feefty-four year, and I haf seen it 
come troo efery time! Der sea will haf its fictim ; eef you rop it, 
den you gif your life inschtead. You hear me!’ 
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The conversation was interrupted at this point by the incom- 
ing of two men, one a great rough-looking rascal, and the other a 
poor frozen wretch, hardly able to drag one foot after the other. 
The latter was a British sailor, an A.B. discharged from his ship 
the week before with a v.g. certificate and 30/. in cash. Four 
days after his discharge he had signed articles for the Cherry 
Bloom, the steamer lying off Canvey Island, and, having missed 
her at the docks, had been dragged down to Benfleet Station by 
his landlord, and brought to ‘The Old Ship’ inn. His 30. 
was all gone, he didn’t know where or how, and he owed his 
landlord money, or so that gentleman said; he had made over his 
advance note and half-pay to his supposed sister, a friend of the 
landlord’s, and the latter was therefore very anxious to get him 
on board the Cherry Bloom before he was sober enough to kick 
at the arrangement. Both men were dripping wet, and as they 
entered the bar, the wind swirled in with them, carrying a stream 
of spray and rain, and making the occupants of the room instinc- 
tively turn towards the fire. 

‘I want a boat!’ said the big man abruptly ; the sailor did not 
speak until he had collapsed into a seat, and then he mumbled 
something about a drink. 

‘ You're likely to want,’ said Jesse; and the other boatmen 
grunted assent. 

_ ‘Tl give five bob,’ said the crimp. 

‘You may offer ten pound,’ replied Jesse ; ‘ why can’t you wait 
till the morning ?’ 

‘*Cause in the morning that blamed Board o’ Trade launch’ll 
be down, and the cap’n’ll ship another hand, and my man’ll lose 
the voyage. Look at im! D’ye fink any cap’n'll take’im if he’s 
got another offered ’im ?’ 

‘Then what’s the good of going on board to-night ?’ asked the 
coastguard. 

‘You know as well as I do, if I gets ‘im on board afore the 
Board o’ Trade comes ’e’ll be took! Where’s a boatman ?’ 

‘I’m a boatman, and I ain’t going!’ said Jesse decidedly ; and 
the wind gave a roar as of disapproval and whirled down the 
chimney, filling the room with smoke. 

‘And I’m a boatman and I will!’ cried Dick, springing to his 
feet, and every one of those who knew him understood that he 
wished it to come to Hope Dewin’s ears that he was the brave man 
of her two swains. 

‘ Five bob !’ said the crimp ; ‘ you just put ’im on board and ask 
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no questions. His kit’s there; I sent it to the docks, but ’e giv’ 
me the slip, and didn’t go. Five bob!’ 

‘’Tain’t a question o’ money with me,’ said Dick grandilo- 
quently. ‘I’m going to show what a man can do if he’s got the 
pluck.’ 

Jesse jumped up, his bronzed face flushed and his fists clenched, 
but he controlled himself and said : 

‘You ought to know, Dick, that no boat can live in that sea. 
Wait till the tide turns.’ 

‘I’m going now,’ said Dick with stubborn bravado, and, reach- 
ing for his oilskins and sou’-wester, he put them on and opened 
the door. 

For a moment he staggered back as the wind caught him in 
full strength, and the roar of the waves boomed into the room. 

‘That man ain’t going to be taken on board to-night,’ said the 
coastguard resolutely ; ‘it ‘ud be murder.’ 

‘ Dot is so,’ concurred Dutch John ; ‘let der tam crimp go, but 
dot sailor man vaits here.’ 

There was a chorus of approval at this, and the crimp began 
to bluster. 

‘I say ’e’s a-going if there’s a boatman to take ‘im. ‘E's 
signed articles, and it’s in the law as ’e’s to go, and oo’s going to 
step in agen the law ?’ 

‘Iam!’ said the burly coastguard, and then he and the crimp 
rose together and glared into each other’s eyes. They were both 
big men, but the crimp was an unhealthy-looking scoundrel, 
whilst the man-o’-war sailor was a fine specimen of the British 
tar. 

‘Yes, 1am; I say he’s not going in any boat to-night, and if 
you don’t like to sit down and shut up, I'll make you!’ 

‘That’s more than you can do,’ blustered the crimp, 

The coastguard raised a sledge-hammer fist, and then the 
crimp repented of his intention to show fight and sat down 
promptly, saying : 

‘I don’t want to bring no rows to pleasant company like this 
‘ere, but it’s wery ’ard on a poor man who ’as lent that there 
chap pounds an’ pounds to keep ’im out of the ’ands o’ wrong 
uns.’ 

‘Shut up! We'll see after the chap in the morning,’ said the 
coastguard ; and moodily enough the crimp relapsed into silence. 

‘Well, if there’s no one else going on board that steamer, I’m 
going by myself,’ announced Dick. 
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‘Don’t be a fool !’ was the cry. 

‘IT am going,’ he said sullenly, and went out. 

Three or four men, including the coastguard and Jesse, put 
on their oilskins and followed; the crimp, to a certain degree 
freed from restraint, began to grumble again. 

‘ What’s weather like this ’ere to a sailor?’ he asked of the 
company in general. 

Dutch John slowly pulled his pipe out of his mouth and 
spoke : 

‘ Vouldt you like to go on poard to-night ?’ he asked. 

‘No, I ain’t got no call to go.’ 

‘Den shust you kip your tam tongue qvite, or ve'll put you 
into a poat and let you go by your own selluf,’ and Dutchy nodded 
meaningly, and smoked again. 

Meanwhile Jesse and the others had gone the twenty or thirty 
yards to the landing, where the waves were breaking furiously in 
great brownish masses of water crested with foam. A little to the 
west was the creek, which up at Benfleet is ferried at flood and 
forded at ebb, and here the bar was marked by a swirl of frothing 
foam. 

‘He’s mad to attempt,’ shouted Jesse to the coastguard above 
the roar of the waves. 

The coastguard nodded, and shaded his eyes to look where the 
distant lights faintly showed the Cherry Bloom at anchor. 

‘There'll be nothing going up or down to-night,’ he answered. 

‘There he comes!’ cried out Jesse suddenly, and through the 
darkness their practised eyes saw something moving down the 
creek until it came abreast of them and was lost in the clouds of 
foam and spray on the bar. 

Just for a second Jesse’s heart gave a throb of gladness, for it 
seemed very probable that he would no longer have a rival; but 
over the shrieks of the wind came a cry for help, and it did not 
come to Jesse’s ears in vain. 

He ran to the steps, and as he reached them the boat came 
crashing up, and then was carried away. In another moment the 
waves rolled Dick over and over, and threw him, too, against the 
steps, and then tore him away. 

Jesse threw off his oilskins and boots and ran a little further 
along, and then sprang into the water. He was a strong swimmer, 
but he was almost helpless in the raging of the tide. Before he 
had time to think, he saw Dick within arm’s reach, and seized 
him. Then a line thrown from the shore by practised hands 
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struck the water almost in front of his face; he gripped it, and 
both men were hauled to the shore, Dick insensible and consider- 
ably injured. 

Within a quarter of an hour from the time they had left the 
inn, all the party were back there again; Dick was put to bed, 
while Jesse changed his drenched clothes for a suit belonging to 
the landlord. 

‘What Jesse done’s more like a man than Dick’s braggin’ 
tricks, I’m thinking,’ said the coastguard. 

‘Dot vas a pad chob, dough,’ said Dutch John. 

‘Might ’a bin much worse,’ responded the coastguard. 

‘Vell, you rememper vot I tolt you, and you vill see if I am 
not right. Dot Jesse vill be troonedt pefore a year and a tay pe 
gone.’ 

‘I believe Dutchy’s right,’ said Farmer Dewin solemnly ; ‘ I’ve 
heard the same tale meself. You'll find there’s always summin’ 0’ 
truth in them old tales. [I'll tell my gel Hope, for it’s no good 
her marryin’ jest to be left a widder, though Jesse’s a decent 
enough chap, and I'd as lief see her take up with him as with 
any one I know.’ 

Farmer Dewin did tell his daughter how gallantly Jesse had 
rescued his rival from death, and Hope’s eyes lighted up with 
gladness as she listened. Plainly she had decided that Jesse was 
the man for her, and yet she was provokingly reticent when she 
should have been most frank. 

It was early on acertain April afternoon when she and Jesse 
stood by a gate on her father’s farm, talking over the old, old story. 
Jesse had run down with a steamer from Gravesend, and as usual 
had come over to see his lady-love. He stood there gazing at her 
with immense admiration. She was tall and shapely, with a very 
white skin that bloomed in rose colour on her cheek, and turned 
to a rich scarlet on her full sweet lips. Her hair was copper- 
colour, and glowed in the sunlight, and her humorous-looking eyes 
were dark grey-blue. Jesse tried to possess himself of her hand. 

‘T’ve waited a long time for you, Hope,’ he said. 

* You needn’t have waited, Jesse.’ 

‘I don’t mind how long I wait for you,’ he answered fervently. 

She laughed. 

‘You're always laughing at me!’ he said resentfully. 

‘Isn't it a good thing that I’m so happy in your company ?’ 

‘Now tell me, Hope, once for all, do you like Dick better 
than me ?’ 
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‘ Perhaps!’ 

‘Then I believe you do,’ he said angrily, adding, ‘that’s what 
I get for saving his life!’ 

‘Would you have let him drown because I cared for him?’ 
said Hope, looking serious. 

‘You know I wouldn’t! But it’s pretty hard on me all the 
same. Hope, am I to take it that you like Dick best ?’ 

‘I have never said so, Jesse!’ 

‘But you’ve said as much. Well, I’ve run after you for two 
years now—and there—good-bye, Hope!’ and suddenly snatching 
at her hand he kissed it, and was away before she could recover 
from her surprise. 

She sighed a little as she looked after him. 

‘ He'll come back again,’ she thought, ‘but he’ll have to wait 
for a year and a day, anybow!’ 

For Farmer Dewin had solemnly warned his daughter that 
Jesse was sure to be drowned within that space of xime, and had 
been so impressive in his manner that Hope had promised not to 
engage herself until the dangerous period should be past. 

Jesse went back to Gravesend and moped for a day ; then, meet- 
ing Dick the next afternoon down by the ‘Ship and Lobster,’ he 
challenged him, and the two fought until both were the worse for 
it, and neither the victor. Jesse had one eye bunged up and the 
other half-closed, which was unfortunate, as he was expecting a 
vessel he always attended to come up river on the morning tide. 
In spite of his impaired powers of vision he started that night to 
row down to Canvey Island, looking out all the time for a likely 
steamer to give him a tow. Presently he saw the lights of a 
vessel coming round a bend of the river—a large tramp in ballast, 
standing right out of the water. He pulled into her road, and 
then stood up in the bows of his boat, with his boat-hook attached 
to a line, ready to fix on. 

‘Thump! thump! thump!’ went her screws, almost out of 
water, and as Jesse could not reach the rail above she nearly 
passed him, but he just managed to hook to one of the after-ports, 
and went to the stern of his boat to steer her round. He was 
not quick enough, probably because the fight had damaged his 
eyesight, and with a jerk the boat was pulled alongside the screw, 
one of the blades cutting a great jag in her side. In an instant 
she had filled, but Jesse springing forward caught hold of the 
rope and hung on, calling for help at the top of his voice. 

‘ Hullo there!’ at last said a voice from above calmly. 
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‘ Throw us a line, sharp!’ gasped Jesse. 

A line was let down, and in quick time Jesse was aboard. 

‘ What yer doing there?’ asked the chief officer of the Bridal 
Bell, without the slightest curiosity or interest in his voice. 

‘You’ve run my boat down, and nearly finished me!’ said 
Jesse, thinking at the moment of Dutch John’s year-and-a-day 
legend. 

‘ Why didn’t you look where you were going? Ain’t our lights 
plain enough ?’ 

Jesse assented unwillingly. 

‘What are you going todo now? We're going to Antwerp.’ 

‘Well, I can’t swim ashore,’ said Jesse, ‘so I expect I’ll have 
to go with you.’ 

Before Antwerp was reached Jesse had agreed to ship as 
bo’sun, and to go out to Bombay in the steamer; his boat—his 
means of livelihood—was lost, and as Hope seemed to have 
decided on marrying Dick, Jesse told himself that he was ‘ better 
out of it.’ 

News came to Canvey Island that Jesse’s boat had been 
picked up near Sheerness, almost cut in half, and Dutch John’s 
legend gained credence, and Jesse’s disappearance was an instance 
of proof. 

Meanwhile the Bridal Bell had gone from Bombay to Moul- 
main, and from Moulmain hack, and thence to China. Then at 
last she sailed for home, arriving in May, just over a year after 
having sailed from England. 

As soon as ever he was paid off, Jesse made for Canvey Island ; 
he had over 40/. in cash, enough to buy a new boat, and to give 
him a fresh start, and he determined to see Hope and give her 
another chance of refusing him. Somehow he could not bring 
himself to believe that she really preferred his rival, or that she 
had married during his absence. He told himself that he was 
prepared for anything, but in fact he was not. 

Down on her knees behind a thick hedge that sheltered her 
own particular little flower garden was Hope, busily engaged in 
planting seedlings, the May sunshine flickering on her copper- 
coloured hair. Jesse was beside her in a moment, and, dropping 
on his knees, he flung his arms around her, and kissed the down- 
bent white neck ardently. The result was unpromising. Hope 
pulled herself away from him with a pettish movement, and said 
angrily— 

‘ How dare you. Dick ?’ 
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Jesse’s arms dropped. Dick! The name seemed to stun him. 
Puzzled by the silence, Hope turned and looked up into the young 
man’s face. 

‘Oh—h—h! Jesse!’ she said rapturously, and straightway 
dropped her seedlings and threw herself into his arms, and kissed 
him, and met his kisses with the most complete satisfaction. 

It was perhaps unfortunate for Dick’s feelings that he should 
have arrived and looked round the hedge at this juncture ; but the 
situation explained itself, and he walked away without disturbing 
the lovers, having received the final answer which he had come to 
demand. 


JOHN LE BRETON. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HE most famous conjectural emendation in literature, pro- 
bably, is Theobald’s suggestion, in Mrs. Quickly’s speech on 
Falstaff’s death. The reading in the folio edition is, ‘His nose 
was as sharp as a pen on a table of green fields.’ This makes no 
sense, and ‘a table of green felt ’ does not make much. Theobald 
conjectured that Shakespeare wrote, ‘and a’ babbled of green fields,’ 
which is generally accepted. But why did Falstaff babble of green 
fields ? 


- * 
* 

Commentators have supposed that the fancy of the dying 
knight went back to his angel infancy when, no doubt, he played 
about in the meadows. Or the flowers with which his feeble 
fingers played may have suggested the fields in which they grew, 
or, in fact, we may imagine what explanation we please. Mr. 
Locke Richardson has printed an explanation, which may be 
taken in the condensed form given by Mr. H. H. Furness, ‘The 
poor old fellow’s attempt in the valley of the shadow of death to 
repeat the psalm which he must have been familiar with when he 
lost his voice singing of anthems is very pathetic,’ and Mr. 
Furness adopts the idea. Mr. Richardson refers, of course, to 
psalm xxiii.: ‘He maketh me to lie down in green pastures.’ 
This is extremely pleasing, and ingenious. We must not object 
that Falstaff is not very likely to have read even Wycliffe’s Bible 
in his youth, for he is an old man under Henry IV. Shakespeare 
did not shrink from anachronisms. But is it likely that an 
Elizabethan audience, before the translation of the Bible under 
James I., would be familiar with psalm xxiii., and would under- 
stand what Mrs. Quickly meant by her ‘green fields’? Falstaff’s 
references to the Bible, to Dives and Lazarus ‘ in the painted cloth,’ 
and the Prodigal Son, seem to be (and in Lazarus’s case certainly 
are) derived from popular pictures, and perhaps from Mystery 
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Plays. Elizabethan scholars can probably settle the likelihood of 
the reference to psalm xxiii., and the likelihood of its being 
understood by an Elizabethan audience, necessarily not Puritans. 
Mr. Rolfe thinks Mr. Richardson’s interpretation the best, and it 
might be as well to compare the rendering of psalm xxiii. in 
Coverdale’s, or whatever other version of the Bible was most read 


before Gentle King Jamie pushed on the translators of our 
Bible. 


* * 
o 


A month or two since I appealed to Australian antiquaries for 
any contemporary evidence as to ‘ Fisher’s Ghost,’ which sat on a 
rail and led to the discovery of Fisher’s murderer. A writer in 
Truth remarks that the whole story is exploded in New South 
Wales—that there is no record of the trial, and that I am a 
credulous person. But I do not hold a brief for Fisher’s Ghost! 
If the report of the trial were found, it would be no proof of the 
objective character of the apparition. I only want to find out 
the origin of the story. It is printed in Household Words for 
March 5, 1853. The place is given as Penrith, not very far from 
Sydney ; the seer is ‘Ben Ward ;’ the magistrate to whom he 
appeals is Mr. Grafton; the judge who sat on the bench is ‘the 
late Sir Francis Forbes.’ But we can go twenty years, nearly, 
behind Household Words, and 1853. The story, without names 
or dates, is published in the late Mr. Montgomery Martin’s 
History of the British Colonies, vol. iv. p. 303, in the edition of 
Cochrane & Co., published in 1835. Mr. Martin writes, in a large 
and serious work, that the events occurred ‘ when I was in New 
South Wales.’ The story is given as an illustration, not of ghosts, 
but of the sagacity shown by a native tracker in following up the 
clue of the ghost. 


* * 
* 


I owe this reference to a correspondent very intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Montgomery Martin. My correspondent 
writes, ‘Mr. Martin was in New South Wales at the time of the 
murder, and, I think, in court during the trial. I remember 
hearing him discuss it with a colonial lawyer, who had been 
present, and related some incidents connected with it.’ 


* * 
. 


This evidence, I think, certainly proves that some case of 
murder, in connection with which the story was told, did occur in 
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New South Wales before 1835. Another correspondent writes 
that the story was told to her in 1883, as she sailed to Australia, 
by a gentleman, lately dead, whose name she gives. ‘He was 
employed in some official capacity at the trial of the murderer at 
Sydney, and took down the evidence himself. These facts, of 
course, do not prove the appearance of ‘ Fisher’s Ghost,’ but they 
do justify a hesitation in accepting the theory that there was no 
murder, and no trial, in connection with which a contemporary 
ghost story was told, and recorded by Mr. Martin, the editor of 
the Marquis of Wellesley’s Correspondence, and of the additional 
Wellington Dispatches. Whether any printed or manuscript 
account of the trial remains is another question. 


. * 
* 


Some observations of mine in Blackwood’s Magazine, as (about 
1817-1825) ‘the mother of mischief, were replied to by a friendly 
reviewer in that periodical. What says my critic to this example 
of Maga’s playfulness in much later years? I cull it from The 
Critic’s article on the late Mr. Coventry Patmore. 


‘In Blackwood’s Magazine for September 1844 this language was 
used of the young poet, then in his twenty-first year, whose first volume 
of verse was under the eye of the reviewer : “ In the days of the knout 
we believe that no such volume as Mr. Coventry Patmore’s could have 
ventured to crawl out of manuscript into print. . . . Our deliberate 
judgment is, that the weakest inanity ever perpetrated in rhyme by 
the vilest poetaster of any former generation becomes masculine verse 
when contrasted with the naseous pulings of Mr. Patmore’s muse.” 
The writer through twelve pages of quotation and comment proceeds, 
avowedly, to kill the poet, and winds up with this volley over the grave : 
“ This is the life into which the slime of the Keatses and Shelleys of 
former times has fecundated. . . . Nothing is so tenacious of life as the 
spawn of frogs—nothing is so vivacious as corruption, until it has 
reached its last stage. Coventry Patmore’s volume has reached the 
ultimate terminus of poetical degradation ; and our conclusion, as well 
as our hope, is that the fry must become extinct in him. His 


poetry (thank Heaven!) cannot corrupt into anything worse than 
itself.” ’ 


When Professor Wilson edited this remarkable critique, 
whoever wrote it, he was between fifty and sixty. The victim, 
a mere lad, was the son of the Mr. Patmore who, after con- 
tributing to Blackwood’s about 1818, left the magazine, and was 
the second of John Scott in his fatal duel with Lockhart’s friend 
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Christie. Mr. Patmore pére became the béte noire of Maga, under 
the name of Tims the Cockney. But, twenty years later, Christopher 
North should hardly have followed the vendetta into the second 
generation, still less should he have followed it with such more 
than Corsican ferocity. The references to Keats and Shelley are 
almost incredible: Lockhart, about that time, was urging the 
republication of Keats’s poems, so one is permitted to hope that, 
in 1844, it was not he who wielded the knout. 


* * 
* 


Of all extraordinary characters in the last century Bishop 
Atterbury was perhaps the most astonishing. His biographer in 
1869, Mr. Williams, was not very well qualified. The Bishop was 
condemned partly on the strength of three of his letters (April 20, 
1722), and these letters cannot be found in the Stuart Papers. 
But their authenticity is admitted practically by the Bishop, and 
absolutely by his fellow conspirator, James Murray (brother of 
Lord Mansfield), in epistles to the Chevalier. Yet Mr. Williams 
hints that the letters may have been forged ! 


* * 
* 


It is pleasant to rescue a noble Scottish name from the charge 
of having a double-dyed informer in its lineage. This charge 
Mr. Williams and Archdeacon Coxe bring against a Mr. Sempill, 
son of the Jacobite Lord Sempill. He was Atterbury’s secretary 
in France after the Bishop’s exile, and was, it is urged, a spy of 
Walpole’s. There was a spy, but he was no Sempill; he was John 
Sample, a trusted retainer of the Sempill family. He was arrested 
in England in August 1722, and among his papers were letters 
to and from Fr. Sempill, Lord Sempill’s son in Paris. They are 
printed in the Report of the Lords Committee, 1723. Mr. 
Williams, nevertheless, denied that there was any Fr. Sempill in 
Lord Sempill’s family, then in Paris! The real spy was no 
Sempill, but John Sample, who, after he returned to Paris from 
prison, adopted the precarious profession of a hired traitor. He 
speaks of ‘Young Sempill’ as ‘the Bishop’s scribe,’ and is him- 
self, nevertheless (or all the more), identified with young Sempill. 
The resemblance between the names ‘ Sempill’ and ‘ Sample ’— 
each of them spelled in different ways—has been the cause of the 
error. A new Life of Atterbury is needed, not a Life which shall 
treat him as an injured innocent. The Bishop was ‘something 
better than innocent,’ or, at least, was something much more 
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interesting. When Mr. Williams says that Lord Sempill ‘com- 
manded a wing of the Duke of Cumberland’s army at Culloden ’— 
whereas the poor man was then deep in Jacobite intestine quarrels 
in Paris—one begins to appreciate the manner in which history is 
written. There was a Lord Sempill on either side of the water, 
and Mr. Williams has mixed up the Whig and the Tory; no 
more than that. There may be a more recent Life of the Bishop 
of Rochester ; if so, I have not come across it. 


* * 
* 


How did animals come to be domesticated? There is a 
curious, if unconvincing, theory of this important step of civilisa- 
tion in Mr. Jevons’s new Introduction to the History of Religion. 
I say ‘unconvincing, ’ because, even on his own hypothesis, there 
must have been degrees in development of which Mr. Jevons 
takes no note, and, in any case, much more evidence is required. 
Mr. Jevons starts from Totemism—that is, the savage belief in 
accordance with which every one is descended from some object 
of nature, is a member of its clan or kin, and is bound to hold it 
sacred. Let the object be, as it often is, an animal; that animal 
will be protected (except on rare sacrificial occasions), will grow 
tame, if it is capable of growing tame, and, as the belief in its 
sacredness dies, will be made useful, if a cow, goat, or sheep, first 
for its milk, then for food, clothing, and so forth. Thus several 
ancient and modern peoples, Hindoos, Britons, Greeks, at an early 
period kept kine and fowls, but seldom or never killed and ate 
them. 


- * 
o 


It is evident that, without domesticated animals and plants, a 
settled life is impossible. Man remains in the hunter stage; a 
sporting but precarious existence is his. But how did man come 
to domesticate plants and animals? Not for use, says Mr. 
Jevons, because the savage is too thoughtless and improvident. 
Nor will he attribute so large a process to the mere love of pleasure 
in keeping pets. On the other hand, ‘the Totem animal... 
the whole species, is reverenced, protected, and allowed, or rather 
encouraged, to increase and multiply over the whole area traversed 
by the tribe.’ Thus the creature becomes tame rather than is 
tamed. 


* » 
° 


This sounds plausible, and would be probable if the wandering 
‘tribe,’ which ranges over a given area, were composed of indi- 
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viduals who revered a single Totem animal—say, the wild sheep. 
But Mr. Jevons must know very well that this is not the case. In 
any local tribe, ranging over, say, 10,000 square miles, there are 
men and hunters of an indefinite number of Totems. There may 
be bears, cranes, sheep (where wild sheep exist), frogs, wolves, 
trout, and what you please. A man will spare a crane if he be a 
crane, a trout if he be a trout, but his half-brother on the mother’s 
side, being of a different Totem, will have no such scruple. In 
this state of society life would be impossible if every animal in 
the range of the local tribe had to be spared in deference to the 
religious scruples of one or another member of that local tribe. 
For the local tribe is composed of members of an indefinite 
number of Totems. Thus, practically, no edible animal is spared, 
as far as I know, by natives of North America or Australia. If 
Tom won’t kill it Dick will, or Harry. How, then, could Totemism 
lead to the sparing and so to the domestication of animals ? 


* * 
* 


It is well known that, in ancient Egypt, each nome, or local 
division, had its sacred animal, to slay which was to raise a blood- 
feud with its admirers. But this kind of protection cannot be 
given while the local tribes are composed of individuals of half a 
dozen different totems or more. This protection can only come 
into play much later, when a whole local community is named 
after one animal, as we find, for example, in China. Mr. Jevons 
does not appear to make allowance for this difficulty. It will be 
urged against him that where Totemism is most flourishing, as in 
America and Australia, there are practically no domesticated 
animals (except dogs, perhaps), and where there are least marks 
of Totemism there domesticated animals are most common. But 
he replies that animals capable of being domesticated are most 
scarce in Australia and America. Where there were wild sheep, 
kine, pigs, horses, goats, his Totem tribes, from religious reasons, 
spared them, found them useful, became civilised, and advanced 
beyond Totemistic thought. Where there were no such animals 
this could not occur, and men remained Totemistic, as in Australia 
and America. Well, even these men might have domesticated 
bees, wild turkeys, wild ducks, as they did domesticate the lama ; 
and probably there are other such animals, even if the buffalo 
could only be domesticated by the Swiss Family Robinson. But 
we do not hear that ducks and turkeys and bees were domesticated 
in America or Australia. On Mr. Jevons’s theory, how did they 
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escape domestication? When we come to domesticated plants, it 
would be well to investigate the edible seeds of grasses cooked by 
Australian savages. Have they any religious associations? The 
subject is obviously full of difficulties, and will receive, I hope, the 
attention which Mr. Jevons’s ingenious speculation deserves. He 
may be right, but a larger collection of facts, a closer discrimina- 
tion of stages of culture, seems the first thing needful. His 
general theory of the relation of ancestor-worship to God-worship 
is the very reverse of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s hypothesis. 


* * 
- 


In a limited book, on so large a theme, everything cannot 
receive equally full treatment. Mr. Jevons might, perhaps, be 
more copious on sorcery. Ghosts, as he argues, of kindred were 
not dreaded, but were rather pitied as a kind of poor relations. 
But the ghost of a sorcerer is dreaded extremely. A house in 
Sloane Street, I am told,is much disturbed by unaccountable 
noises and other phenomena. It is the hovse once occupied by 
the late Mr. D. D. Home, the eminent sorcerer, and thus we 
touch hands with savage ideas. 1 doubt very much whether ‘ the 
Australian sorcerer is universally believed to get his powers from 
the good spirit who lives beyond the sky,’ a statement given on 
Bastian’s authority. Mr. Brough Smyth’s collection on the 
aborigines of Australia, and other sources of information, do not 
seem to confirm this opinion. Unluckily the old Birraark, or 
sorcerers of Australian tribes, are dying out, if they are not dead, 
and at all times savage conjuring and magic (except ‘ sympathetic 
magic’) have been very sketchily treated by anthropologists. 
Mr. Jevons is of the school of Mannhardt, Robertson Smith, and 
Mr. Frazer. It will be interesting to see how Mr. Tylor treats 
this development of his subject when he comes to publish his 
Aberdeen Lectures. At present Mr. Herbert Spencer’s system 
seems to be going where the old systems go. ‘ Our little systems 
have their day,’ and Mr. Jevons’s is at least much more friendly 
to the dignity of what we now regard as religion. 


al * 
* 


Here is a translation of a Highland dirge for the White Rose, 
a dirge written when the news came of the death of Charles 
Stuart (1788). The poet was named Ross. He was born in 
1762, and had never seen, of course, the subject of his lament. 
The poem is written in stanzas of four lines each, all on the same 
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rhyme, or rather on the same assonance, something in this 
manner : 

Farewell to the last White Rose, 

To the cold of Death that goes, 

Nor shall Doomsday’s self unclose 

The grave of the last White Rose. 


The version is from the prose of Mr. W. A. Craigie, and is an 
example of real Celtic poetry, not of the modern, self-conscious 
sort which is now applauded by the critics of The Evergreen. 
How curiously the lament of every living thing recalls the Lament 
for Bion in Sicilian song! ‘The place where the star is lying’ 
refers, perhaps, to the star born with Prince Charles, and repre- 
sented on one of his medals. The bard’s consolation is that we 
shall go ow vont les Roses, the white Roses. 


ELEGY FOR PRINCE CHARLES. 


By WiuiamM Ross. 


Chorus. A lasting farewell to the White Cockade,' 
Till Doomsday that will not move from death ; 
The Grave has taken the White Cockade, 
The cold flagstone of the tomb is his rest. 


I. 
As I was coming over the hill 
On Sunday, and a companion with me, 
A news-letter was read by us, 
And it was no joyous tale that was in it. 


Il. 
Ancient Alban! it is your sorrow, 
Every drowning sea that beats? upon us, 
Your rightful heir to be in Rome, 
Closed in the polished narrow-chest of boards. 


ITI. 
Heavy is my sighing every day, 
Often are my thoughts away from hand ; 
The vale of this world, sad its lot, 
That all flesh is a prey to death. 
' I suppose this is the meaning. ‘ Fair’ (or ‘ White’) ‘emblem’ (or crest) is 


the literal translation. 
2 Or is beating. 
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IV. 
My heart is broken and feeble, 
And the tears of my eyes run like a stream. 
Though I concealed this for a time 
It burst forth, and I regretted it not. 


V~. 
I was awhile in the hardy hope 
That the war-alarm would be heard around 


The fleet of Charles coming over the sea, 
But the hope has deserted me for ever. 


VI. 
There is many a hero and brave warrior 


That is to-day in Alban behind you,! 
They full lowly shedding tears, 


That would have gone quickly with you to battle. 


Vil. 
Melancholy, gloomy, weary 
Is your belovéd flock in every land, 
The spirited band of hardy strength, 
Ready and dexterous in the fight. 


VIII. 
Now the sweet minstrels will bend their heads 
With sorrow on the tops of the trees, 
Every living thing in strath or hill 
Lamenting their misfortune with us. 


IX. 
Every mountain, every knoll, and every hill, 
Upon which we saw you walking, 
Have now lost their colour and hue, 
Since you will not come again for ever. 


X. 
The young generation that never saw you 
Were nourishing love and affection for you, 


But now the heart has fallen in their breasts, 
Since you have fallen asleep for ever. 


' Superstes. 
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XI. 
But let it be our prayer early each day 
To the Being that is highest, 
That He may not avenge on us for ever 
Our injustice to the White Cockade. 


XII. 


But I fear, though good are the clergy, 
And every joy promised us by their mouth, 
That we shall see the shedding of tears 
For the forsaking of the White Cockade. 


XIII. 
Let us send a gentle farewell from us, 
By those that go to far countries, 
To the place where the star is lying 
That would have driven from us every gloom and 

cloud. 

XIV. 
Let us be satisfied with what is, 
Since there cannot be any better ; 
Our time here will be but short, 
And we shall follow the White Cockade. 

W. A. CRAIGIE, 


* * 


In the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. Quiller Couch asks his readers 
to help him to ‘authenticate, or explain, or confute’ the old story 
about the dream of Mr. Percival’s assassination in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Couch has found the dream in a manuscript work 
on dreams, by his grandfather, a scientific man and accustomed to 
weigh evidence. Very well, Mr. Quiller Couch has come to the 
right shop for useless information. His grandfather has the date 
(May 11, 1812) all right, also the name of the dreamer, Mr. 
John Williams, of Scorrier House, Redruth, Cornwall. Mr. 
Williams was interested in mines; he died in April 1841. Before 
his death his dream had been published in The Times of 
August 28, 1828, also by Dr. Abercrombie in his Inquiries con- 
cerning the Intellectual Powers (fifth edition, p. 301); again by 
Dr. Carlyon in Early Years and Late Reflections (vol. i. p. 219). 
Lastly Mr. Hill, a barrister, grandson of Mr. Williams, gave Dr. 
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Carlyon the account which he had heard his grandfather tell. All 
accounts agree in essentials. 
* * 
* 

Mr. Williams dreamed he was in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, where he had never been. He saw a small man ina 
blue coat and white waistcoat pistolled by a man ‘in a brown 
coat with yellow basket buttons,’ described in the Life of Percival, 
by Mr. Speaker Walpole, as ‘dressed like a tradesman.’ In the 
dream Mr. Williams asked the name of the murdered man, and 
was told, ‘The Chancellor.’ Mr, Williams wakened his wife, who 
mocked. He then, testibus Abercrombie and Mr. Couch’s grand- 
father, dreamed the dream twice again. This looks like fable. 
Next day Mr. Williams went to Falmouth and told his tale to a 
number of people. Next day, in the evening, he told his son-in- 
law, Mr. Tucker of Tremanton Castle, who said that the Chan- 
cellor could not well be in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
but on a full description of the murdered man recognised the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Percival, ‘the greatest enemy 
I ever met through life.’ Mr. Michael Williams, son of the 
dreamer, then came in, having galloped from Truro (seven miles) 
with the news of Mr. Percival’s assassination. Some weeks later 
Mr. Williams went to town, and pointed out, correctly, the exact 
spot where Mr. Percival fell. We are not told the hour of the 
dream, or of the death, which seems to have preceded it. 


* * 
* 


I don’t know how Abercrombie ‘ explained’ the dream, not 
having his fifth edition by me. He probably went on the usual 
theory of chance coincidence, embellished by later decoration : 
his explanations are generally difficult to accept when chance 
breaks down under him. Mr. Couch’s grandfather may have 
copied out, for his own use, one of the versions already printed, or 
he may have had independent local sources. I am inclined to 
think that thé story, or rather the evidence for it, is analysed 
somewhere in the Proceedings of the S. P. R. It is obvious that, in 
the years between 1812 and 1828, the tale might be much dressed 
up, but it is certain that Mr. Williams never contradicted the 
narrative, or any particular in it, but freely repeated it, even to 
people who meant to print it. 


* * 
* 


Coincidences will happen ; it would be a curious coincidence 
if they never did. Thus a correspondent writes that his wife 
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obviously suffering many things in a dream, he awoke her. She 
said she dreamed that she had cut her wrist, which was bleeding 
freely. Next day she came down late to breakfast, with her hand 
bandaged. She had cut a finger and lost a good deal of blood, 
from an accident with a broken glass. Coincidence easily covers 
this case ; but if we had evidence written down on May 12, 1812, 
containing Mr. Williams’s description of Percival and of Belling- 
ham, their dress, buttons, and so forth, and if the description 
tallied with facts, coincidence would not cover these details. 
Dreamers, then, should be at the trouble of writing their visions 
down, and having them attested, before they hear of the corre- 
sponding events. Any evidence short of that is of no value to a 
jury, though it may produce a kind of perplexed feeling in 
romantic minds, and a corresponding contempt in persons proud 


of their common sense. 


* * 
* 


Here is a curious little ‘mental experience,’ which is clearly 
connected with some of the more singular phenomena of dreams 
and double consciousness. My friend, the writer, is a medical 
man in a distant country. He says— 


‘] was reading something very hard at my table, and a little noise 
behind me took my attention. All of a sudden I felt as if I was 
reading at the dining-room table at V: in Scotland. The noise 
seemed to me a mouse rattling among the cups on the sideboard at 
V——. The light from the window was the light that used to come in 
by the window there, and everything was just as it used to be. But 
all the time I knew I was in C , but for the life of me I could not 
remember what C was like. Every detail was V , and I could 
remember no detail of C , not even with a great effort.’ 

















Substitute a personal for a local hallucination, and you get a 
ghost of the dead, or a wraith of the living, but we hear of plenty 
of these experiences ; a local revival of sensations lang distant is 
unusual. 

A. LANG. 
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